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Abstract 

Pose  estimation  is  used  to  speed  the  target  recognition  process  by  reducing 
the  number  of  candidate  images  that  must  be  searched  to  find  the  best  match. 
J.C.  Principe  at  the  University  of  Florida  recently  developed  an  adaptive  network 
that  estimates  target  azimuth  from  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR)  images.  He 
also  developed  a  novel  network  training  method  using  mutual  information  measures. 
This  research  investigates  and  extends  Principe’s  initial  work  as  follows. 

First,  the  adaptive  network  technique  is  successfully  extended  to  estimate  both 
azimuth  and  elevation  using  SAR  images.  A  network  trained  and  tested  using 
MSTAR  data  yields  mean  errors  of  less  than  six  degrees  in  azimuth  and  five  degrees 
in  elevation.  This  ability  to  predict  elevation  is  a  significant  step  forward  in  pose 
estimation,  since  most  current  systems  predict  azimuth  only. 

Second,  the  adaptive  network  technique  is  applied  to  high-range  resolution 
radar  (HRR)  signatures.  Ground  target  (azimuth  only)  testing  yields  mean  azimuth 
errors  of  less  than  11  degrees  for  most  classes.  Air  target  testing  for  networks  trained 
and  tested  on  the  same  aircraft  class  yields  mean  errors  of  less  than  five  degrees  in 
azimuth  and  six  degrees  in  elevation.  However,  cross-class  estimation  yields  poor 
results.  HRR  signatures  of  both  ground  and  air  targets  are  analyzed  to  identify 
sources  of  error,  and  recommendations  are  made  to  improve  accuracy. 

Finally,  the  performance  of  the  mutual  information  training  method  is  com¬ 
pared  against  traditional  mean-squared-error  network  training.  Results  show  both 
methods  are  generally  equivalent,  but  mutual  information  experiences  convergence 
problems  for  some  complex  training  sets. 

In  general,  adaptive  network  techniques  demonstrate  significant  potential  for 
improving  the  state  of  the  art  in  target  pose  estimation.  Both  the  estimation  of 
elevation  in  SAR  and  the  application  to  HRR  are  new  and  noteworthy  successes. 
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TARGET  POSE  ESTIMATION  FROM  RADAR  DATA  USING 

ADAPTIVE  NETWORKS 


I.  Introduction 

1.1  Background 

Automatic  target  recognition  (ATR)  is  a  high  priority  research  area  for  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  Reliable  target  recognition  systems  will  be  essential  in 
fulfilling  the  21st  century  Air  Force  vision  to  ’’find,  fix  or  track  and  target  anything 
that  moves  on  the  surface  of  the  earth”  (USAF,  1996).  A  critical  part  of  the  target 
recognition  process  is  estimating  target  pose.  This  research  investigates  and  extends 
a  recently  developed  approach  to  pose  estimation  that  uses  information  theoretic 
principles  to  train  a  linear  network. 

1.1.1  Target  Recognition  Overview.  For  the  purposes  of  this  research,  an 
ATR  system  is  defined  as  an  automated  system  that  detects  and  correctly  identifies 
enemy  targets  in  areas  of  military  interest,  based  on  imagery  of  the  area  (photo¬ 
graphic,  radar,  infrared,  etc.).  The  main  goals  of  an  ATR  system  are  the  following: 

1.  Speed  -  the  ability  to  process  large  numbers  of  images  in  regions  of  interest 
much  faster  than  human  analysts. 

2.  Accuracy  -  the  ability  to  find  and  identify  all  the  targets  present  while  mini¬ 
mizing  false  detections  and  misclassifications. 

3.  Reduced  cost  -  the  reduction  of  both  the  financial  and  human  cost  associated 
with  intelligence  and  combat  missions  by  identifying  targets  remotely  and  strik¬ 
ing  exactly  when  and  where  needed. 
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The  United  States  military  has  devoted  significant  resources  over  many  years 
to  the  ATR  problem,  but  progress  has  been  slow  and  incremental.  Pattern  recog¬ 
nition  in  general  is  a  complex  problem  and  has  been  resistant  to  any  single  break¬ 
through  solution.  Military  target  recognition  presents  additional  difficulties  such 
as  long  ranges,  all-weather  and  nighttime  environments,  and  the  partial  occlusion 
(obstructed  view)  or  camouflage  of  targets. 

While  there  are  many  varieties  of  ATR  systems.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  typical 
recognition  process  (Dudgeon,  1993).  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem, 
ATR  is  usually  approached  in  multiple  stages  of  increasing  refinement.  Prom  the 
raw  image  data,  some  simple  characteristic  (e.g.  strength  of  radar  return)  is  used 
to  identify  objects  of  interest.  For  each  object,  the  system  extracts  a  set  of  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  called  features.  Features  may  be  statistical  properties  such 
as  moments,  geometrical  properties  such  as  line  and  vertex  locations,  or  other  ad 
hoc  properties  of  the  image.  A  classifier  then  uses  these  features  to  determine  the 
identity  of  the  object  by  comparison  with  typical  samples,  or  exemplars,  of  potential 
targets.  Classification  may  be  performed  through  various  means  such  as  Bayesian 
statistics  or  neural  networks. 


Figure  1  Typical  target  recognition  process 


1.1.2  Model-based  vs.  Library-based  ATR.  An  important  characteristic  of 
an  ATR  system  is  the  source  of  the  target  exemplars  used  for  classification.  There 
are  two  competing  paradigms:  model-based  and  library-based.  Both  methods  have 
advantages  and  drawbacks. 
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Model-based  ATR  systems  use  computer  models  to  predict  the  appearance  of 
various  targets.  The  predicted  image  is  then  matched  against  the  detected  object 
of  interest.  Model-based  systems  are  flexible  and  have  lower  memory  requirements 
than  library-based  systems:  they  can  generate  an  infinite  number  of  target  images 
from  every  possible  angle,  yet  they  need  only  enough  memory  to  store  the  target 
models.  However,  model-based  systems  are  very  sensitive  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
computer  model  predictions. 

Library-based  ATR  systems  use  libraries  of  actual  measured  target  images  to 
match  against  the  detected  object.  This  method  provides  higher  confidence  that 
the  exemplars  truly  represent  the  actual  target  appearance.  However,  there  are  two 
main  disadvantages  to  library-based  systems:  large  amounts  of  memory  are  required 
to  store  all  the  target  images,  and  data  collection  using  real  sensors  and  real  targets 
is  expensive.  Thus  measured  data  sets  are  usually  smaller  than  might  be  desired. 

For  the  above  reasons,  many  systems  use  a  combination  of  library-based  and 
model-based  methods. 

1.1.  S  The  Importance  of  Pose.  In  both  model-based  and  hbrary-based 
ATR  systems,  target  pose  is  a  critical  feature.  Pose  is  simply  the  sensor  viewing 
angle  of  the  target.  It  is  typically  represented  by  two  angles,  azimuth  and  elevation, 
as  shown  in  Figure  2.  Elevation  is  also  called  the  sensor  depression  angle,  because 
for  ground  targets  the  sensor  is  looking  down  on  the  target  from  above.  The  terms 
depression  and  elevation  will  be  used  interchangeably. 

Knowing  object  pose  is  important  for  target  recognition  because  objects  of 
interest  look  different  when  seen  from  different  points  of  view.  Consequently  the 
characteristics  of  the  feature  vector  extracted  for  a  specific  target  also  change,  often 
dramatically,  with  viewing  angle. 

To  achieve  acceptable  performance,  library-based  ATR  systems  must  store  im¬ 
ages  taken  from  many  different  pose  angles  for  each  target  type.  Hundreds  of  images 
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Azimuth: 


Elevation/ 

Depression: 


-90 


Figure  2  Definition  of  azimuth  and  elevation  angles  (Willis,  1991) 


may  be  required  to  adequately  represent  each  target,  and  an  ATR  system  may  be 
required  to  recognize  tens  of  targets.  This  presents  a  formidable  search  and  match 
problem.  If  the  pose  is  unknown,  the  worst  case  will  require  searching  through 
exemplars  of  all  possible  targets  from  all  pose  angles-360  degrees  in  azimuth  and  0 
through  90  degrees  in  elevation  for  ground  targets  or  -90  to  -1-90  degrees  elevation 
for  air  targets. 

Knowing  target  pose  is  a  key  to  efficient  search.  A  reliable  pose  estimate 
allows  the  system  to  prune  the  search  space  significantly.  This  reduction  is  valu¬ 
able,  because  ATR  systems  tend  to  be  computationally  intensive  but  operate  in  a 
combat  environment  in  which  real-time  performance  is  critical.  Thus  accurate  pose 
estimation  is  an  important  capability  for  any  ATR  system. 


1.1.4-  Radar  Systems  for  Target  Recognition.  ATR  systems  may  use  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sensors,  including  optical,  infrared,  and  radar.  Most  ATR  research,  however, 
is  focused  heavily  on  radar  systems,  which  provide  the  long-range,  all-weather,  day  or 
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night  imaging  capability  required  by  most  military  operational  environments.  This 
research  considers  pose  estimation  for  radar-based  systems  only. 

Two  main  types  of  radar  are  used  for  target  recognition:  high  range  resolution 
(HRR)  radar  and  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR). 

HRR  may  be  used  for  both  air  targets  and  grotmd  targets.  The  target  is 
illuminated  with  a  radar  beam,  and  the  energy  scattered  from  the  target  is  mea¬ 
sured  over  time.  This  creates  a  one-dimensional  target  signatme  with  radar  return 
strength  as  a  function  of  range  (Figure  3). 


(a)  HRR  image  created  by  averaging  radar  (b)  Sample  HRR  image 

return  strength  for  each  range  bin 

Figure  3  Creation  of  HRR  imagery 

In  SAR,  the  same  t5q)e  of  range  measurement  is  taken,  but  the  movement  of  the 
radar  platform  is  used  to  create  a  synthetic  aperture.  A  number  of  range  signatures 
are  collected  over  time  and  combined  to  produce  a  two-dimensional  image  (Figure 
4).  Because  of  the  time  lapse  required  to  synthesize  SAR  images,  SAR  is  used 
primarily  for  slow-moving  ground  targets.  (The  high  velocities  of  air  targets  make 
aircraft  SAR  images  blurry  and  ineffective.)  Thus  HRR  remains  the  principal  radar 
type  used  for  aircraft  recognition. 
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(a)  SAR  image  created  by  synthesizing  multiple 
radar  returns  as  radar  platform  moves 


(b)  Sample  SAR  image 


Figure  4  Creation  of  SAR  imagery 


1.1.5  Difficulties  with  Pose  Estimation  for  Radar.  Both  SAR  and  HRR 
present  problems  for  pose  estimation  due  to  the  complex  scattering  properties  of 
radar.  The  energy  reflected  for  any  particular  range  is  a  combination  of  returns 
from  different  scattering  centers,  bounced  waves,  and  phase  interference  effects.  A 
small  change  in  viewing  angle  can  produce  a  large  change  in  the  radar  signature  for 
a  target.  Thus  HRR  and  SAR  signatures  may  change  rapidly  with  changing  pose, 
producing  a  scintillating  or  "glinting”  effect. 

Because  of  these  problems,  a  common  approach  to  estimating  pose  for  air  tar¬ 
gets  does  not  use  HRR  range  signatures  at  all,  but  rather  uses  radar  tracking  to 
determine  the  direction  of  the  aircraft.  The  direction  vector  provides  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  orientation  of  the  aircraft.  However,  multiple  factors  such  as  crosswinds, 
angle  of  attack,  and  aircraft  turns  make  this  type  of  estimate  highly  tmcertain. 

The  low  velocity  of  ground  targets  permits  pose  estimation  using  SAR  imagery. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  significant  development  of  pose  estimation  techniques 
for  two-dimensional  images.  However,  many  of  the  techniques  have  been  developed 
by  the  robotics  community  and  are  designed  to  operate  on  visual  images  of  well- 
known  and  well-defined  objects.  The  "glinty”  characteristics  of  SAR  images  make 
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it  difficult  to  estimate  pose  by  standard  techniques  because  vertices,  lines,  and  shapes 
are  variable  and  hard  to  identify  in  SAR  images.  Thus  target  pose  estimation  in 
SAR  remains  a  difficult  problem. 

1.2  Adaptive  Network  Pose  Estimation 

Principe  and  his  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Florida  have  recently  developed 
methods  for  SAR  pose  estimation  using  adaptive-weight  networks  trained  with  both 
traditional  and  innovative  techniques  (Principe,  1998b).  The  methods  work  with 
either  a  simple  linear  network  or  a  multi-layer  perceptron  architecture.  To  train 
the  network,  raw  SAR  images  are  presented  as  input  (one  pixel  per  node) ,  and  the 
output  is  the  target  pose. 

The  traditional  training  technique  uses  gradient  descent  to  adapt  network 
weights.  The  network  error  measure  is  the  mean-squared-error  between  the  cur¬ 
rent  network  output  and  the  desired  network  output.  The  derivative  of  the  mean- 
squared-error  is  used  as  the  training  criterion  to  update  network  weights  in  the 
direction  of  minimum  error. 

The  new  training  technique  developed  by  Principe  is  based  on  the  information 
theory  principle  of  maximizing  mutual  information.  Information  theory  has  been 
used  for  decades  to  analyze  the  data  transmission  properties  of  communications 
systems.  For  pose  estimation,  it  is  used  as  a  network  training  criterion  in  place 
of  the  mean-squared-error.  Mutual  information  measures  are  used  to  maximize 
the  transfer  of  pose-related  information  from  the  network  input  (raw  image)  to  the 
network  output  (pose  angle  estimate).  Performance  was  foimd  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  mean-squared-error  technique  for  the  cases  tested. 

Work  to  date  has  been  performed  on  SAR  images  to  estimate  target  pose  for 
azimuth  only  (one  degree  of  freedom).  Preliminary  results  for  these  techniques  are 
very  promising,  with  a  mean  error  of  less  than  five  degrees  for  a  network  trained 
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on  a  single  target  (Principe,  1998a).  Extensions  and  applications  of  these  pose 
estimation  methods  are  the  subjects  of  investigation  for  this  research. 

1.3  Problem  Statement 

The  technique  of  pose  estimation  using  adaptive  networks  is  investigated  and 
extended  in  three  ways. 

First,  the  two  training  methods  are  validated  and  their  performance  is  com¬ 
pared.  Weight  analysis  is  used  to  determine  what  SAR  image  characteristics  the 
network  uses  for  pose  estimation. 

Second,  the  technique  is  applied  to  pose  estimation  of  ground  targets  using 
HRR  signatures.  (Previous  work  was  performed  for  SAR  only.)  The  accuracy  of 
pose  estimation  using  HRR  is  determined  and  the  results  are  analyzed. 

Finally,  the  method  is  extended  to  the  two  degree-of-freedom  case.  Previous 
work  at  the  University  of  Florida  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  method  for  es¬ 
timating  azimuth;  this  research  uses  it  for  estimating  both  azimuth  and  elevation. 
Two  degree-of-freedom  tests  are  performed  for  both  SAR  ground  targets  and  HRR 
air  targets. 

For  all  extensions  considered,  the  relative  performance  of  the  two  training 
methods  (mutual  information  and  mean-squared-error)  is  compared.  In  addition, 
the  effectiveness  of  pose  estimation  for  multiple  targets  is  also  investigated.  Since 
the  identity  of  the  target  is  unknown  at  the  time  of  pose  estimation,  it  is  desirable 
to  design  a  generalized  system  that  can  determine  the  pose  for  all  possible  target 
classes.  Single  networks  are  trained  and  tested  on  several  different  target  classes  to 
establish  the  feasibility  of  a  generalized  pose  estimator. 
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1.4  Organization 

The  remainder  of  the  thesis  is  organized  as  follows.  Chapter  2  reviews  cur¬ 
rent  pose  estimation  techniques  and  provides  an  in-depth  overview  of  the  initial 
work  done  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Chapter  3  presents  the  methodology  em¬ 
ployed,  including  an  overview  of  the  network  architecture,  the  mutual  information 
and  mean-squared-error  training  criteria,  and  the  target  data.  Chapter  4  discusses 
the  results  of  system  training  and  testing,  and  Chapter  5  presents  conclusions  and 
recommendations . 
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II.  Literature  Review 


2. 1  Introduction 

While  many  different  methods  are  currently  available  for  estimating  object 
pose,  most  are  highly  dependent  on  the  type  of  image  (e.g.,  optical  or  radar)  and 
the  operating  environment  (e.g.,  assembly  line  or  military  recormaissance).  For 
example,  the  robotics  community  often  deals  with  optical  images  of  well-known  and 
well-defined  objects.  In  this  environment  matching  object  vertex  and  line  locations 
to  a  computer  model  may  be  an  efficient  pose  estimation  technique.  However,  the 
same  method  is  not  effective  for  SAR  ATR  systems,  where  the  target  is  unknown 
and  scintillation  effects  prevent  vertex  and  line  identification. 

This  chapter  reviews  a  number  of  current  pose  estimation  techniques  that  are 
specifically  applicable  to  radar-based  target  recognition.  The  various  algorithms  and 
their  accuracies  are  compared,  and  common  problems  and  limitations  are  identified. 

2.2  Pose  Estimation  as  a  Product  of  Target  Classification 

The  ultimate  goal  of  a  target  recognition  system  is  classification.  When  an 
ATR  system  is  designed,  pose  estimation  is  usually  either  an  intermediate  step  in 
the  classification  process  or  a  by-product  of  classification.  Thus  most  target  pose 
estimation  research  is  performed  and  reported  in  the  context  of  a  larger  ATR  research 
effort,  which  results  in  two  typical  effects: 

1.  The  pose  estimation  step  is  integrated  into  a  larger  target  recognition  system. 

2.  The  pose  estimation  algorithm  chosen  is  closely  linked  to  the  specific  method 

used  for  classification. 

This  section  reviews  three  recent  pose  estimation  techniques  that  exhibit  this 
close  tie  to  the  target  classification  process. 
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2.2.1  Persistent  Scatterers  (Dudgeon).  Dudgeon  and  other  researchers  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (MIT)  have  developed  a  model-based  ATR 
system  intended  for  use  on  SAR  and  inverse  SAR  (ISAR)  images  (Dudgeon,  1994). 
Their  system  seeks  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  SAR  scintillation  by  identifying 
’’persistent  scatterers.” 

Scintillation  in  SAR  is  caused  by  points  on  the  target  (called  scattering  centers) 
which  produce  high  radar  returns  only  over  small  ranges  of  pose  angle.  As  the  vehi¬ 
cle  orientation  changes  relative  to  the  radar,  these  locations  produce  bright  spots  in 
the  SAR  image  that  persist  for  one  or  two  degrees  and  then  quickly  fade.  However, 
Dudgeon  discovered  that  there  are  typically  about  10  locations  on  a  target  that  each 
produce  a  bright  spot  which  persists  over  a  20  degree  range  in  azimuth.  These  per¬ 
sistent  scatterers  have  different  locations  for  each  target,  and  their  locations  change 
for  a  particular  target  as  the  vehicle  orientation  changes. 

The  MIT  system  creates  a  set  of  target-centered  templates  that  identify  the 
location  of  the  persistent  scattering  points.  A  unique  set  of  azimuth-dependent 
templates  is  developed  for  each  target  (Figure  5).  When  an  unknown  SAR  image 
is  presented,  the  system  attempts  to  match  it  against  all  templates.  The  template 
that  generates  the  highest  correlation  score  is  selected  as  the  winner.  Thus  the 
system  produces  a  simultaneous  hypothesis  of  the  target  identity  and  pose. 


Target  1  Templates 


Target  2  Templates 


Figure  5  Templates  based  on  persistent  scatterers 
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The  template-based  system  performs  pose  estimation  for  azimuth  only  (one 
degree  of  freedom) .  The  templates  were  developed  for  images  at  19  degrees  eleA^tion, 
but  were  tested  on  images  from  15  to  32  degrees  elevation.  The  RMS  error  for  the 
azimuth  estimate  was  reported  as  six  degrees,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
persistent  scatterers  were  not  highly  dependent  on  elevation  angle. 

2.2.2  Feature  Space  Trajectories  (Casasent).  At  Carnegie  Mellon  Univer¬ 
sity,  Casasent  and  his  colleagues  have  developed  a  unique  type  of  ATR  system  that 
uses  ’’feature  space  trajectories”  (FST’s).  This  system 'has  been  developed  and 
tested  for  both  SAR  (Casasent,  1997)  and  infrared  (Casasent,  1998)  sensor  data. 

The  FST  approach  creates  a  representation  of  the  target  in  feature  space. 
Casasent  defines  features  using  Karhunen-Loeve  eigenvectors  for  SAR  and  Fourier 
transforms  for  infrared.  Images  of  a  target  taken  at  various  azimuth  angles  are 
projected  as  points  in  featme  space;  adjacent  aspect  angles  are  connected  by  lines 
(Figure  6) .  Separate  feature  space  trajectories  are  generated  for  each  possible  target. 
When  the  system  processes  an  rmknown  target  image,  it  extracts  the  features  and 
plots  the  corresponding  point  in  feature  space.  The  FST  nearest  to  that  point 
denotes  the  most  likely  target  class  and  the  line  segment  on  the  FST  indicates  the 
target  pose. 

It  may  be  computationally  difficult  to  find  the  distance  between  the  unclassified 
point  and  each  FST  in  n-dimensional  space,  particularly  if  n,  the  number  of  features, 
is  large.  Casasent  overcomes  this  problem  by  training  a  neural  network  to  perform 
the  distance  measurement. 

As  in  Dudgeon’s  system,  the  FST  method  simultaneously  generates  target 
identity  and  pose.  The  FST  system  was  able  to  estimate  azimuth  to  within  8 
degrees  for  SAR  and  6.9  degrees  for  infrared.  Casasent  highlights  the  interesting 
fact  that  part  of  the  pose  error  for  SAR  images  was  due  to  180  degree  mistakes.  The 
FST  for  some  targets  looked  similar  to  a  double  circle,  causing  the  system  to  choose 
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Feature  3 


Figure  6  Feature  space  trajectory  for  a  single  target 

the  wrong  segment  of  the  FST  as  the  pose  estimate.  This  effect  may  be  attributed  to 
the  symmetrical  appearance  of  many  vehicles  in  SAR  imagery.  It  is  also  significant 
that  during  infrared  system  testing,  the  FSTs  were  created  using  training  aspect 
views  separated  by  15  degrees,  but  the  pose  estimation  yielded  an  average  error  of 
6.9  degrees.  This  result  demonstrates  that  the  system  can  interpolate  along  an 
FST  line  segment  to  obtain  a  pose  estimate  of  finer  resolution  than  the  separation 
between  training  images. 

2.2.3  Information  Theoretic  Decision  Tree  (Cyganski  and  Vaz).  The  re¬ 
search  of  Cyganski  and  Vaz  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  seeks  a  compu¬ 
tationally  efficient  ATR  system  by  using  a  decision  tree  structure  for  classification 
(Cyganski,  1997).  In  this  approach,  the  target  exemplars  are  the  leaves  of  a  binary 
tree.  Given  an  unknown  image,  the  decision  tree  attempts  to  make  decisions  at 
each  node  that  lead  to  the  exemplar  (leaf)  that  most  closely  matches  the  unknown 
target.  The  advantage  of  the  decision  tree  is  its  linear  increase  in  processing  time  for 
an  exponentially  increasing  number  of  exemplars.  However,  Cyganski  and  Vaz  note 
that  implementations  of  decision  trees  typically  fail  for  one  of  the  following  reasons: 
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1.  Image  dimensionality  is  reduced  by  feature  extraction,  which  leads  to 
unacceptable  loss  of  discrimination  ability. 

2.  Forced  decisions  during  search  can  completely  eliminate  a  region  of  the  tree 
that  would  yield  the  best  match. 

The  information  theoretic  decision  tree  (ITDT)  method  seeks  to  overcome 
these  weaknesses.  All  calculations  are  performed  on  full  SAR  images  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  information  caused  by  projecting  the  image  into  a  lower  dimensional  feature 
space.  In  addition,  target  exemplars  can  be  repeated  in  several  branches  of  the 
tree  in  order  to  avoid  forcing  arbitrary  decisions  before  enough  evidence  has  been 
accrued.  The  decision  process  is  then  made  at  each  node  using  entropy  and  mutual 
information  measmes  based  on  information  theory.  Each  decision  seeks  to  maximize 
the  information  gained  about  how  to  discriminate  between  exemplars.  As  in  the 
previously  discussed  research,  the  end  result  of  the  ITDT  search  is  simultaneous 
classification  and  pose  estimation. 

Cyganski  and  Vaz  report  a  mean  pose  estimation  error  of  less  than  one  degree. 
This  accuracy  is  better  than  any  of  the  other  estimation  methods  reviewed.  However, 
a  closer  examination  of  the  testing  procedures  indicates  these  results  are  preliminary 
and  highly  optimistic.  The  tests  were  performed  on  a  single  target,  and  the  entire 
set  of  training  images  was  included  in  the  test  set  after  corruption  with  simulated 
SAR  speckle  noise.  In  addition,  the  range  of  azimuth  angles  tested  was  restricted 
to  120  degrees.  (Test  results  showed,  similar  to  Casasent,  that  large  errors  due  to 
180  degree  symmetry  occurred  when  the  azimuth  range  was  not  restricted.)  Thus 
more  thorough  testing  will  likely  be  required  to  validate  the  ITDT  method. 

2.3  Independent  Pose  Estimation 

While  the  above  research  links  the  pose  estimation  method  closely  with  the  end 
goal  of  target  classification,  pose  estimation  may  also  be  treated  as  an  independent 
problem.  This  section  discusses  two  techniques  that  fall  into  this  category.  Both 
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of  the  following  research  efforts  do  have  an  ultimate  goal-either  aircraft  tracking  or 
target  recognition.  However,  the  pose  estimation  algorithm  developed  is  not  bound 
to  the  technique  used  to  achieve  the  end  goal. 

2.3.1  Two  Degree  of  Freedom  Pose  Estimation  with  Neural  Networks  (Agar- 
wal  and  Chaudhuri).  Agarwal  and  Chaudhuri  have  developed  a  nemal  network 
approach  to  pose  estimation  of  aircraft  using  binary  (silhouette)  camera  images 
(Agarwal,  1998).  The  system  was  developed  to  aid  in  aircraft  tracking.  It  em¬ 
ploys  a  multi-layer  perceptron  (MLP)  architecture  trained  by  back-propagation-a 
configuration  that  is  well-documented  and  widely  used  in  pattern  recognition  prob¬ 
lems  (Bishop,  1995). 

The  input  to  the  MLP  consists  of  a  set  of  features  that  characterize  the  aircraft 
shape.  Agarwal  uses  as  features  nine  principal  axis  moments  (up  to  fourth  order 
moments),  which  provide  translation,  scale,  and  rotation  invariance.  The  MLP 
produces  an  estimate  of  the  aircraft  azimuth  and  elevation  as  output. 

Because  of  symmetry  considerations  for  the  silhouette  images,  the  network  was 
trained  and  tested  only  for  a  quarter  hemisphere  of  poses:  zero  through  90  degrees 
in  both  azimuth  and  elevation.  A  total  of  236  training  images  and  40  test  images 
of  the  X-29  aircraft  were  used. 

Two  architecture  variations  were  tested.  In  the  initial  system,  a  single  MLP 
was  trained  on  the  entire  set  of  training  images.  A  more  complex  architecture 
was  also  developed  using  Kohonen  clustering,  which  divided  the  training  inputs  into 
four  groups.  A  separate  MLP  was  then  trained  for  each  group.  This  procedure 
allowed  each  MLP  to  better  learn  its  functional  approximation  over  a  smaller  and 
less  complex  set  of  images. 

During  testing,  the  single  MLP  predicted  the  pose  to  within  10  degrees  in  both 
azimuth  and  elevation.  The  Kohonen  architecture  performed  even  better  with  most 
errors  less  than  four  degrees  in  both  azimuth  and  elevation. 
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Agarwal  and  Chaudhviri’s  work  is  significant  in  that  it  provides  a  two  degree- 
of-fi:eedom  (DOF)  estimate:  both  azimuth  and  elevation.  Prediction  accuracy  of 
the  Kohonen  network  architecture  ranked  among  the  best  of  all  methods  examined. 
However,  the  binary  imagery  and  the  limited  range  of  angles  tested  may  produce 
results  more  optimistic  than  could  be  achieved  under  more  realistic  scenarios.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  adaptive  network  pose  estimation  technique  shows  significant  promise, 
as  will  be  reinforced  by  the  research  of  Principe  discussed  below. 

2.3.2  Pose  Estimation  Using  Information  Theoretic  Training  Criteria  (Principe). 

Principe  at  the  University  of  Florida  has  recently  developed  a  method  for  SAR  pose 
estimation  that  bears  many  similarities  to  Agarwal’s  neural  network  estimator;  how¬ 
ever,  it  utilizes  unusual  techniques  for  network  training  based  on  information  theory 
(Principe,  1998a)  (Principe,  1998b).  Because  Principe’s  methods  are  the  subject  of 
further  investigation  in  this  thesis,  the  system  will  be  reviewed  here  in  more  detail 
than  the  previously  mentioned  methods. 

2.3.2. 1  System  Architecture.  Principe’s  network  architecture  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Agarwal’s  single  MLP  system.  However,  while  Agarwal  uses  just  nine  image 
features  as  input,  Principe’s  system  uses  the  entire  SAR  image.  The  image  is  nor¬ 
malized  to  a  grayscale  range  from  0  to  255  and  chpped  to  a  size  of  80  by  80  pixels  to 
include  the  vehicle  and  radar  shadow.  All  6400  pixels  are  then  fed  to  the  network 
as  the  input  vector.  The  network  produces  an  azimuth  estimate  (one  DOF)  at  the 
output.  Principe  examined  two  alternate  network  architectures  to  compare  results: 
a  simple  linear  network  and  a  multi-layer  perceptron  using  three  hidden  nodes.  Both 
architectures  are  shown  in  Figure  7. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  architectures  is  the  representation  of  the  azimuth 
estimate.  While  Agarwal’s  network  estimates  a  limited  range  of  azimuth  angles, 
Principe  seeks  to  provide  360  degree  coverage.  To  do  so,  he  represents  the  periodic 
nature  of  azimuth  angle  (where  0  degrees  equals  360  degrees)  with  two  output  nodes, 
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SAR  image 


a)  Multi-layer  perceptron  (MLP)  architecture 


b)  Linear  network  architecture 


Figure  7  Alternate  Network  Architectures  (Principe) 

yi  and  y2.  Figure  8  illustrates  how  the  network  is  trained  so  that  a  plot  of  the 
output  space  for  the  training  points  produces  a  unit  circle.  When  an  unknown 
image  is  presented  to  the  network,  the  output  point  may  fall  anywhere  within  the 
two-dimensional  space.  The  azimuth  is  then  estimated  by  the  radial  position  of  the 
point  relative  to  the  circle  of  training  points. 

2. 3. 2. 2  Training  Criteria.  The  key  feature  of  Principe’s  technique, 
however,  is  the  network  training  method.  Both  the  linear  network  and  MLP 
are  trained  by  iterative  weight  adjustment  using  gradient  descent,  as  described  in 
(Bishop,  1995).  But  instead  of  using  the  typical  mean-squared-error  (MSE)  cri¬ 
terion,  the  system  uses  the  information  theoretic  criterion  of  maximizing  mutual 
information  (MI)  between  the  actual  network  output  and  the  desired  network  out¬ 
put.  The  details  of  the  mutual  information  training  method  are  reviewed  in  Chapter 
3. 

In  order  to  compare  the  mutual  information  technique  with  more  traditional 
methods,  a  similar  network  was  trained  using  the  mean-squared-error  criterion  and 
tested  on  some  of  the  same  data  sets. 
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yi 


Figvire  8  Pose  Estimation  in  Output  Space  (Principe) 

2. 3. 2. 3  Test  Results.  Principe  tested  the  system  on  both  the  MSTAR 
(DARPA,  1997)  and  MSTAR  II  (DARPA,  1998a)  data  sets.  Results  were  reported 
in  (Principe,  1998c).  A  network  was  trained  on  0-180  degree  images  of  a  single 
vehicle  at  a  single  elevation  and  tested  on  five  different  classes  at  various  elevations; 
the  maximum  estimation  error  was  10  degrees.  Another  network  was  trained  on  two 
different  vehicle  classes  at  three  different  elevations  and  again  tested  on  the  entire 
data  set.  The  maximum  estimation  error  for  this  more  thoroughly  trained  system 
was  less  than  eight  degrees. 

Results  for  360  degree  training  and  testing  were  not  as  accurate  as  for  the  180 
degree  range.  Although  exact  numbers  were  not  given,  Principe  reports  symmptry 
problems  as  experienced  by  other  researchers.  The  360  degree  system  was  difficult 
to  train  by  the  mutual  information  method,  and  once  trained  the  system  would 
sometimes  make  estimates  180  degrees  from  the  true  azimuth. 
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The  two  variants  of  system  architectme  made  no  difference  in  the  test  results. 
Principe  reports  that  the  linear  network  performed  just  as  well  as  the  MLP,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  ’’the  input  space  is  so  high  dimensional  that  for  this  problem  it  is 
possible  to  find  a  linear  projection  that  preserves  the  pose”  (Principe,  1998c). 

Finally,  a  significant  result  pertains  to  the  comparison  of  network  training 
criteria.  Principe  reports  that  the  network  trained  with  mutual  information  and 
the  network  trained  with  the  traditional  mean-squared-error  ’’performed  at  the  same 
level”  (Principe,  1998c).  This  result  raises  important  questions  about  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  methods,  as  will  be  discussed  in  Section  2.4. 

2-4  Comparison  and  Analysis 

The  pose  estimation  techniques  discussed  above  have  all  shown  merit,  although 
some  have  been  more  thoroughly  tested  than  others.  The  estimation  accuracy  varies 
but  is  on  the  same  order  of  magnitude-within  10  degrees  in  azimuth.  The  following 
sections  compare  the  techniques  with  respect  to  their  dependence  on  classification, 
use  of  features,  and  common  limitations. 

2.4-1  Dependence  on  Classification  Method.  One  of  the  main  divisions 
between  pose  estimation  techniques  is  the  degree  of  dependence  on  the  classification 
method.  As  stated  previously,  the  pose  estimation  algorithms  of  Dudgeon,  Casasent, 
and  Cyganski  and  Vaz  were  integrated  into  a  larger  target  classification  system. 
The  ability  to  estimate  pose  thus  depended  on  the  exemplar  representation  and  the 
decision  mechanism  used  to  classify  the  unknown  object. 

Such  dependence  may  be  acceptable  if  a  single  integrated  target  recognition 
technique  is  sought.  However,  real  ATR  systems  such  as  MSTAR  are  typically 
modular  in  nature,  where  initial  indexing  by  pose  may  be  independent  of  the  final 
classification  method  (MSTAR,  1998).  Thus  treating  pose  estimation  independently 
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may  lead  to  better  estimation  techniques  than  forcing  pose  estimation  to  support 
the  requirements  of  classification. 

For  these  reasons,  the  search  for  an  independent  optimal  pose  estimation 
method  seems  valuable.  The  methods  of  Agarwal  and  Principe  have  distinct  promise 
in  this  regard. 

2.4-2  Use  of  Features  vs.  Raw  Images.  Another  major  distinction  between 
techniques  is  the  use  of  features.  The  majority  of  pose’  estimation  methods  (and 
target  recognition  systems  in  general)  use  features  rather  than  raw  images.  However, 
features  must  be  carefully  chosen  to  simultaneously  minimize  the  data  that  must  be 
handled  and  maximize  the  amount  of  information  which  remains  to  achieve  the 
objective.  Optimal  feature  selection  is  difficult;  the  best  results  are  sometimes 
discovered  only  by  trial  and  error. 

The  work  of  Willis  (Willis,  1991)  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  finding  optimal 
features.  Willis’  thesis  effort  is  devoted  to  finding  optimal  shape  features  for  infrared 
pose  estimation.  However,  his  results  optimize  pose-related  features  for  a  single 
target  only;  extension  to  other  targets  or  other  types  of  imagery  is  not  guaranteed. 
Despite  difficulties  such  as  these,  using  features  rather  than  raw  images  is  often 
viewed  as  the  most  practical  solution  both  computationally  and  algorithmically. 

It  is  not  coincidental  that  of  all  the  recent  methods  surveyed,  only  Principe 
and  Cyganski  use  the  entire  target  image,  and  both  these  methods  are  based  on 
information  theory.  One  of  the  fundamental  premises  of  information  theory  is  using 
all  the  information  available  in  the  given  data  and  avoiding  artificial  reduction  of  the 
data  through  feature  extraction.  If  the  complexity  can  be  adequately  handled,  using 
complete  exemplar  images  should  maximize  the  performance  of  either  a  classifier  or 
pose  estimator. 
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2.4-3  Common  Limitations.  A  number  of  limitations  repeatedly  surfaced 
in  the  reviewed  literature.  Symmetry  problems  were  the  most  common.  The 
symmetrical  appearance  of  ground  vehicles  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  views 
separated  by  180  degrees.  In  practice,  this  problem  simply  increases  the  search 
space.  For  example,  if  a  target  azimuth  is  estimated  at  60  degrees,  then  the  views 
near  to  both  60  degrees  and  240  degrees  must  be  searched  for  a  best  match.  While 
it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  views  180  degrees  apart,  searching  both  symmetrical 
aspects  remains  a  great  improvement  over  a  360  degree  search. 

Another  common  limitation  was  the  lack  of  elevation  estimate.  Only  Agar- 
wal’s  system  met  this  challenge-probably  due  to  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
different  elevations  for  aircraft,  which  could  conceivably  be  observed  at  any  possi¬ 
ble  orientation.  All  other  systems  were  designed  for  ground  targets  and  sought  to 
provide  accurate  azimuth  estimates  over  a  range  of  elevations-seeking  commonality 
over  elevations  rather  than  distinguishing  between  them.  While  the  elevation  range 
of  interest  is  much  more  limited  for  ground  targets-10  to  40  degrees  for  MSTAR 
extended  operating  conditions  as  described  in  (Keydel,  1996)-an  elevation  estimate 
would  still  be  beneficial  in  further  reducing  the  search  space. 

Finally,  the  literature  distinctly  lacks  pose  estimation  techniques  for  HRR  radar 
for  either  ground  or  air  targets.  Some  methods  have  been  developed  to  refine 
trajectory-based  aircraft  pose  estimates,  as  in  (Libby,  1996),  but  no  methods  were 
found  for  estimating  pose  based  completely  on  HRR  signatures. 

2. 5  Needed  Areas  of  Research 

The  Sensors  Directorate  of  the  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory  has  expressed 
an  interest  in  improved  pose  estimation  in  general  and  in  Principe’s  methods  in 
particular.  As  a  result  of  the  above  literature  review  and  analysis,  several  research 
needs  were  identified  for  investigation  in  this  research. 
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Principe’s  and  Agarwal’s  methods  of  independent,  adaptive  network-based 
pose  estimation  show  potential  for  further  extension  and  refinement.  Principe 
makes  the  rmderstated  observation  in  (Principe,  1998c)  that  networks  trained  with 
the  mutual  information  criterion  and  the  mean  squared  error  criterion  have  similar 
performance.  This  raises  significant  questions:  What  aspects  of  the  data  are  the  MI 
and  MSE  training  methods  using  to  discern  pose?  Since  performance  is  equivalent, 
are  they  using  the  same  characteristics  of  the  image? 

Application  of  these  methods  to  HRR  data  is  also  of  great  interest.  Can  the 
MSE  and  MI  methods  be  used  for  estimating  azimuth  of  ground  targets  or  air  targets 
with  HRR? 

Finally,  extension  to  more  degrees  of  freedom  is  desirable.  Can  SAR  or  HRR 
pose  estimation  with  Principe’s  methods  be  extended  to  provide  both  azimuth  and 
elevation,  similar  to  Agarwal’s  system?  If  so,  will  both  the  MI  and  MSE  training 
criterion  work?  What  advantage,  if  any,  does  the  more  complex  MI  criterion  provide 
over  MSE  for  any  of  these  scenarios? 

2. 6  Summary 

Current  pose  estimation  methods  applicable  to  radar  ATR  were  reviewed  and 
compared  in  terms  of  their  dependence  on  classification  and  use  of  features  versus  raw 
images.  Analysis  identified  as  preferable  those  methods  that  exhibited  independence 
from  classification  and  used  raw  images  to  capture  all  relevant  information.  The 
pose  estimation  methods  of  Principe  and  Agarwal  were  selected  for  extension  to 
HRR  data  and  two  degrees  of  freedom. 
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III.  Methodology 

This  chapter  describes  the  methodology  used  during  this  research,  including  the  two 
network  training  criteria  and  the  data  sets.  It  also  details  the  series  of  experiments 
that  were  conducted  to  progressively  extend  pose  estimation  to  HRR  data  and  mul¬ 
tiple  degrees  of  freedom. 

3. 1  Training  Criteria 

Principe  states  in  (Principe,  1998c)  that  networks  trained  with  the  mutual  in¬ 
formation  (MI)  and  mean-squared-error  (MSE)  criteria  have  equivalent  performance. 
However,  the  MI  technique  is  more  complex  than  MSE  training  (order  of  versus 
order  of  n,  where  n  is  the  number  of  training  exemplars).  Thus  the  MSE  technique 
is  preferred  for  the  pose  estimation  scenarios  Principe  has  tested. 

However,  it  is  unknown  whether  the  performance  of  the  two  methods  is  also 
equivalent  for  proposed  extensions  to  HRR  and  two  degrees  of  freedom.  An  impor¬ 
tant  objective  of  this  research  is  to  utilize  both  training  methods  for  the  extended 
cases  and  compare  their  performance.  The  details  of  both  techniques  are  reviewed 
here,  following  a  quick  review  of  network  notation. 

3.1.1  Network  Notation.  The  linear  network  for  SAR  azimuth  estimation 
is  illustrated  in  Figme  9.  In  general,  the  network  has  k  input  nodes,  and  X  is  the 
input  vector  of  size  [kxl].  Each  of  the  k  elements  in  X  is  one  pixel  in  the  SAR 
image  or  one  range  bin  in  the  HRR  signature.  There  are  m  output  nodes,  and  Y 
is  the  output  vector  of  size  [mxl].  Also,  W  is  the  weight  vector  of  size  [mxk].  A 
single  weight  Wij  is  the  strength  of  the  connection  to  output  node  i  from  input  node 
j.  The  output  of  the  network  is  calculated  as  Y=WX. 

The  network  output  for  a  set  of  input  images  is  calculated  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Let  X '  be  a  set  of  n  input  vectors  of  size  [kxn].  Let  Y '  be  the  corresponding 
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Figure  9  Linear  network  for  SAR  azimuth  estimation 

set  of  n  output  vectors  of  size  [mxn].  Then  the  set  of  network  outputs  is  calculated 
asY'=WX'. 

3.1.2  Mutual  Information  (MI)  Training.  The  mutual  information  training 
technique  is  based  on  information  theory.  The  reader  is  referred  to  (Principe,  1998a) 
for  an  in-depth  development  of  the  information  theoretic  principles  used  in  Principe’s 
algorithm.  This  section  srunmarizes  the  concepts  and  explains  specifically  how  they 
are  applied  to  pose  estimation. 

3. 1.2.1  Probability  Distributions,  Information,  and  Entropy.  The 
amount  of  information  conveyed  by  a  random  variable  depends  on  its  probability 
distribution  function  (pdf).  If  the  value  of  a  random  variable  is  known  with  high 
probability,  then  the  outcome  of  a  particular  event  conveys  little  information.  If  the 
value  of  the  variable  is  very  uncertain,  then  the  outcome  of  an  event  conveys  much 
information.  (See  Figure  10.) 

Entropy  is  the  mathematical  measure  of  the  amount  of  uncertainty  (and  hence 
the  amount  of  information)  contained  in  a  random  variable’s  pdf.  In  other  words, 
it  measures  how  spread  out  the  distribution  is.  Different  formulas  for  entropy  have 
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Figure  10  Information  conveyed  by  probability  distribution  functions 
been  proposed;  Principe  uses  Renyi’s  quadratic  entropy  (Principe,  1998a): 


To  apply  information  theory  to  azimuth  estimation,  we  first  seek  to  find  the 
probability  distribution  and  corresponding  entropy  for  a  set  of  target  exemplars 
which  span  the  0-360  degree  azimuth  range.  Consider  T  to  be  the  two-dimensional 
variable  representing  the  true  azimuth  of  the  set  of  target  exemplars,  as  shown  in 
Figure  11.  Each  target  image  has  a  point  on  the  unit  circle  with  its  angular  position 
determined  by  azimuth.  (Note  that  the  points  are  not  all  evenly  spaced  around  the 
circle,  due  to  dropouts  and  variations  in  the  SAR  data  collection.)  The  pdf  of  this 
variable  can  be  estimated  using  the  Parzen  windows  method  (Bishop,  1995)  with 
a  Gaussian  kernel.  Figure  12  shows  the  form  of  the  Gaussian  probability  estimate 
for  a  single  target  exemplar;  Figure  13  shows  the  complete  pdf  estimate  for  a  set 
of  52  exemplars  from  the  MSTAR  data  set  (DARPA,  1997).  Since  this  pdf  is  the 
representation  of  the  true  aspect  angles,  it  is  used  as  a  pdf  template  (i.e.,  the  desired 
response  of  the  system)  for  training. 

The  pdf  and  entropy  associated  with  T  for  this  set  of  training  points  {aj}  is 
calculated  as  follows: 
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Figure  11  Actual  azimuths  of  52  target  exemplars  represented  by  placement  on 
unit  circle 


Figure  12  Gaussian  probability  estimate  for  a  single  exemplar 
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Figure  13  Template  pdf  representing  actual  target  azimuths  for  52  exemplars 
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where  G{u3,a^)  is  the  Gaussian  kernel  in  two-dimensional  space  with  covariance 
matrix  equal  to  cr^I: 
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Principe  calls  the  quantity  V  ({aj})  an  "information  potential”  (Principe,  1998a), 
making  an  analogy  with  particles  in  physical  systems.  The  potential  between  two 
points  is  high  when  the  points  are  close  together  and  low  when  they  are  far  apart. 

3. 1.2.2  Measuring  Mutual  Information.  The  mutual  information 
(also  called  cross-entropy)  between  two  variables  is  a  measure  of  the  similarity  of 
their  pdfs,  i.e.,  the  commonality  of  the  information  each  one  conveys.  Mutual 
information  is  large  if  the  shapes  of  the  pdfs  are  very  similar. 

For  pose  estimation,  consider  the  linear  network  shown  in  Figure  9,  where  Y 
is  the  output  of  the  network  and  has  the  same  dimensionality  as  T.  We  wish  to 
measure  the  mutual  information  between  the  pdf  of  Y  (the  network  output)  and 
the  pdf  of  the  template  variable  T  (representing  the  actual  azimuth  angles).  To 
measure  mutual  information,  Principe  proposes  a  method  based  on  the  joint  pdf 
of  the  two  variables  (Xu,  1998b).  It  is  established  that  two  variables  Y  and  T 
are  statistically  independent  only  if  their  joint  distribution  is  the  product  of  their 
marginal  distributions,  i.e.,  fyr  (y,  t)  =  /y  (y)  fr  (t).  Using  this  fact,  the  Euchdean 
distance  inequality  ||o  -  6||^  =  ||a||^  -1- 1|6||^  -  2aFb  >  0  and  the  quadratic  entropy  are 
used  to  construct  the  following  distance  measure: 

D(Y,T)  =  JjfYT{y,t)^dydt+JJfY{yffT{t)^dydt 

-2  JJ  /yT(y,t)/y(y)/T(t)dydt 

I^(YjT')  —  Vjoint  "h  Fmarg  ina!  ^Vcross 

This  measures  the  distance  between  the  joint  pdf  /yriy,  t)  and  the  product  of 
the  marginal  pdfs  /y  (y)/T(t).  Thus,  D{Y,  T)  >  0  and  the  distance  is  zero  only  when 
Y  and  T  are  statistically  independent.  Principe  and  Xu  state  in  (Xu,  1998a)  that 
this  distance  has  also  been  experimentally  verified  as  a  valid  measure  of  dependence. 
They  call  this  measure  "Euclidean  Distance  Quadratic  Mutual  Information  (ED- 
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QMI)”  (Xu,  1998b).  To  maximize  mutual  information  (that  is,  to  make  two  pdfs 
as  dependent  as  possible),  one  maximizes  the  ED-QMI  measure. 

3. 1.2.3  Adapting  Network  Weights  with  Mutual  Information.  The 
goal  of  Principe’s  system  is  to  maximize  the  mutual  information  between  Y  (net¬ 
work  output)  and  the  template  variable  T  (representing  the  actual  azimuth  angles). 
In  practical  terms,  this  maximization  makes  the  pdf  of  Y  similar  to  the  template 
pdf  shown  in  Figure  13.  Accomplishing  this  transformation  requires  adjusting  the 
network  weights. 

Initially,  the  weights  are  set  to  small  random  values.  Presenting  the  set  of 
training  images  to  the  network  then  produces  a  set  of  output  points  {bj}  randomly 
clustered  around  the  origin,  as  shown  in  Figure  14,  with  the  corresponding  initial 
pdf  for  Y  shown  in  Figure  15. 


Figure  14  Network  output  generated  by  a  set  of  exemplars  using  small  initial  ran¬ 
dom  weights 
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Figure  15  Pdf  for  network  output  using  initial  random  weights 

Mutual  information  is  maximized  by  maximizing  the  distance  D{Y,T).  This 
maximization  has  a  direct  parallel  with  traditional  network  training,  where  an  error 
function  must  be  minimized.  In  traditional  methods  the  derivative  of  the  error 
is  used  to  adjust  the  weights,  moving  the  network  toward  an  error  minimum  In 
the  MI  technique  the  derivative  of  the  ED-QMI  measure  is  used  as  an  "information 
force”  (Principe,  1998a)  to  adjust  the  weights,  moving  the  network  toward  a  mutual 
information  maximum. 


The  information  forces  are  derived  from  the  ED-QMI  distance  measure  as 
follows.  The  joint  probability  and  marginal  probabilities  of  Y  and  T  are  estimated 
as: 


/yr(y,t)  =  ^'^G{y-hi,a^)G{t-eLi,a^) 

/y(y)  =  ^^G(y-bi,(T2) 

/r(t)  =  j^Y^G{t-ai,cr^). 
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The  terms  of  the  distance  measure  are  calculated  as: 


^joint  — 
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Again  using  the  analogy  with  physical  systems,  each  of  the  terms  is  considered 
an  information  potential.  The  derivative  of  the  potential  is  an  ’’information  force” 
(Principe,  1998a).  The  overall  information  force  exerted  on  network  output  point  bp 
is: 


Force  = 
Force  = 


d 

5b, 


D(Y,T) 


d  a 

Y joint  “1“  'marginal 
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The  force  on  each  point  is  a  [mxl]  vector,  where  m  is  the  number  of  network 
outputs.  Let  F  be  the  [mxn]  matrix  that  gives  the  forces  on  the  entire  set  of  output 
points.  The  weights  can  then  be  adjusted  as  follows: 


=  W„w  +  aFX^ 

[m  X  A:]  =  [m  X  A:]  +  [m  X  n\\n  x  A;], 
where  a  is  the  step  size. 

Figures  16  to  18  illustrate  the  network  output  space  during  MI  training.  The 
lines  indicate  the  direction  and  relative  strength  of  the  information  force  on  each 
point.  As  training  proceeds,  the  points  in  the  output  space  move  to  make  the  pdf 
of  Y  match  that  of  the  template.  Note  that  the  resulting  circle  is  not  centered  on 
the  origin  because  the  system  is  timing  the  shape  of  the  pdf;  the  actual  location  of 
the  circle  is  free  to  float  in  the  output  space  during  training. 

3. 1.2. 4  Pose  Estimation  for  Unknown  Targets.  Once  the  network  has 
been  trained,  an  unknown  target  may  be  presented  to  the  network.  This  presentation 
generates  a  single  point  somewhere  in  the  output  space.  The  azimuth  is  estimated 
by  finding  the  maximum  of  the  joint  probability  density  /yr(y,t)  of  the  single  test 
point  {b}  with  the  set  of  training  points  {a,},  which  can  be  calculated  as  previously 
shown. 
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3.1.3  Mean-Squared-Error  (MSE)  Training.  The  mean-squared-error  learn¬ 
ing  rule  (also  known  as  the  Widrow-Hoff  algorithm)  has  been  used  for  many  years  for 
adaptive  training  of  linear  networks  (Mathworks,  1998).  It  is  straightforward  and 
avoids  the  pdf  estimation  procedures  required  for  the  mutual  information  technique. 
It  is  based  simply  on  the  squared  error  between  the  network  outputs  and  the  desired 
outputs: 


Error  = 

MSE  = 

where  is  the  desired  network  output  for  exemplar  number  i  and  bj  is  the  two- 
dimensional  network  output  for  the  same  exemplar. 

Because  the  mean-squared-error  is  quadratic,  gradient  descent  can  be  used  to 
adjust  network  weights  to  find  the  minimum  error.  Taking  the  partial  derivative  of 
the  squared  error  with  respect  to  the  weights  yields: 

de^  de 

— —  =  2e-T — 
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e  —  b^ 
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The  weights  may  thus  be  updated  in  matrix  form  as  follows: 
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=  WoM-F2o[ai-W„,dX]X'^, 
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where  a  is  the  step  size. 

An  illustration  of  the  training  process  using  the  MSE  technique  is  shown  in 
Figures  19  to  21.  The  network  outputs  for  the  set  of  training  exemplars  are  initially 
randomly  clustered  around  the  origin.  The  error  for  each  exemplar  is  shown  by  a 
line  from  the  current  network  output  point  to  the  desired  location  on  the  unit  circle 
for  that  exemplar. 

3.2  Data  Sets  Used 

3.2.1  SAR.  Training  and  testing  for  SAR  images  was  performed  with  the 
MSTAR  public  data  sets.  MSTAR  (Public)  Targets  (DARPA,  1997)  included  three 
targets  at  15  and  17  degrees  elevation.  The  MSTAR/IU  (Public)  Mixed  Targets 
data  set  (DARPA,  1998a)  consisted  of  seven  different  targets,  three  of  which  included 
elevation  coverage  at  15,  17,  30,  and  45  degrees.  Both  sets  had  complete  360  degree 
azimuth  coverage. 

Preprocessing  was  performed  by  taking  the  logarithm  of  the  SAR  magnitude 
for  each  target  {logiUjnagnitude])  and  scaling  so  that  all  pixels  were  in  the  range 
0-255.  The  image  was  then  clipped  to  80x80  pixels  to  include  the  target  and  radar 
shadow.  The  6400-element  vector  was  then  used  as  the  input  to  the  pose  estimation 
network. 

3.2.2  HRR  Ground  Targets.  HRR  signatmes  were  obtained  for  the  same 
ground  targets  as  the  MSTAR  data  sets.  These  signatures  (DARPA,  1998b)  were 
provided  by  the  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory  through  the  Target  Recognition 
Using  Mathematical  and  Physical  Exploitation  of  Target  Signatures  (TRUMPETS) 
program.  The  signatures  were  extracted  directly  from  the  MSTAR  SAR  data  sets; 
one  HRR  signature  was  created  from  each  SAR  image.  The  data  included  complete 
360  degrees  azimuth  coverage  at  15  and  17  degrees  elevation. 
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AFRL  performed  preprocessing  when  creating  the  TRUMPETS  data,  including 
zeroing  clutter  and  normalizing  magnitudes.  The  only  additional  processing  done 
was  to  clip  the  signatures  to  include  only  the  center  90  range  bins.  This  90-element 
vector  was  then  used  as  the  input  to  the  pose  estimation  network. 

3.2.3  HRR  Air  Targets.  Because  of  data  classification  levels,  only  a  limited 
amount  of  HRR  aircraft  data  was  obtained  from  AFRL.  The  data  set  included  both 
measured  and  simulated  HRR  signatures  for  six  targets  over  a  30  degree  azimuth 
range  and  a  35  degree  elevation  range.  The  actual  class  identity  and  pose  of  the 
data  were  sanitized;  aircraft  classes  were  simply  labeled  A  through  F,  and  the  pose 
was  labeled  60-90  degrees  azimuth  and  0-35  degrees  elevation. 

Preprocessing  was  performed  as  follows.  The  magnitude  of  the  complex¬ 
valued  HRR  signatmes  was  taken;  magnitude  =  yj real^  -f  complex^.  The  signature 
magnitudes  were  scaled  to  the  range  0-255  and  clipped  to  150  range  bins.  Due  to 
the  complex  and  highly  variable  nature  of  aircraft  signatmes,  the  data  was  also 
normalized  and  smoothed  (to  help  prevent  slight  differences  in  signatme  alignment 
from  causing  large  changes  in  network  output).  The  signatmes  were  smoothed  by 
averaging  the  magnitude  of  each  range  bin  with  its  two  nearest  neighbors:  magnitude 
of  range  bin  i  =  mi  =  \  {rni-x  +  +  fni+i)-  Normalization  was  performed  by 

making  the  area  under  each  signatme  equal.  This  processed  150-element  vector  was 
then  used  as  the  input  to  the  pose  estimation  network. 

3.3  Description  of  Experiments 

The  following  series  of  experiments  was  performed  in  order  to  progressively 
investigate  and  extend  the  pose  estimation  techniques  described  above. 

3.3.1  Validation  of  Principe’s  Results.  The  first  requirement  was  to  vali¬ 
date  the  results  obtained  by  Principe  for  azimuth  prediction  of  SAR  images.  Principe 
and  Xu  implemented  the  algorithm  using  PV-Wave  software.  Because  the  Air  Force 
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Research  Laboratory  and  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  both  use  MATLAB  as 
their  standard  computation  system,  the  PV-Wave  code  was  translated  to  MATLAB 
and  extensively  commented. 

Experiments  were  performed  for  180-degree  and  360-degree  azimuth  estimation 
using  the  three  targets  in  (DARPA,  1997)  in  order  to  validate  Principe’s  reported 
results  (Principe,  1998a). 

3.3.2  Image  Understanding  for  SAR  Azimuth  Estimation.  According  to 
(Principe,  1998c),  both  the  MI  and  MSE  training  techniques  produced  good  results 
for  azimuth  estimation.  However,  it  is  desirable  to  rmderstand  what  image  char¬ 
acteristics  the  network  is  using  to  recover  pose  for  different  training  and  testing 
scenarios.  These  image  understanding  concepts  were  explored  through  weight  visu¬ 
alization.  The  weights  for  each  output  node  were  scaled  to  the  range  0-255,  where 
0  =  Wmin  and  255  =  Wmax,  and  displayed  as  an  80x80  pixel  image.  Comparing  the 
weight  visualization  with  the  actual  target  image  indicates  what  weights  are  being 
applied  to  what  portions  of  the  target  image. 

3. 3. 3  Application  to  HRR  Azimuth  Estimation.  Principe  applied  network- 
based  pose  estimation  only  to  two-dimensional  SAR  images.  A  major  objective  of 
this  research  is  to  discover  whether  one-dimensional  HRR  profiles  contain  enough 
information  to  estimate  pose  using  the  same  techniques.  In  order  to  properly  com¬ 
pare  HRR  versus  SAR,  HRR  tests  were  performed  on  the  same  MSTAR  targets  as 
Principe’s  SAR  tests  (using  TRUMPETS  data). 

The  MATLAB  code  was  rewritten  to  read  and  preprocess  the  HRR  data  as 
described  in  Section  3.2.2.  The  number  of  input  nodes  to  the  network  was  changed 
from  6400  to  90-the  size  of  the  HRR  signature  vector.  Experiments  were  conducted 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  azimuth  prediction  and  to  check  whether  HRR  distinguished 
symmetrical  views  better  or  worse  than  SAR. 
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3.3-4  Application  to  Two  Degrees  of  Freedom  in  SAR.  In  order  to  estimate 
both  azimuth  and  elevation,  the  pose  angle  representation  must  be  modified.  The 
unit  circle  is  no  longer  adequate  to  represent  two  degrees  of  freedom.  Two  possible 
representation  surfaces  were  examined:  concentric  rings  and  cylinders.  (A  spherical 
surface  was  considered  but  not  implemented,  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  different 
from  the  cylindrical  surface  for  the  elevation  range  considered  here.) 

The  concentric  ring  representation  minimizes  changes  to  the  network  structure, 
and  thus  to  the  code.  The  network  still  has  two  output  nodes,  and  the  exemplars 
still  produce  circles  in  two-dimensional  output  space.  However,  the  exemplar  sets 
for  different  elevations  are  represented  by  circles  of  different  diameters  (Figure  22). 


Figure  22  Concentric  circle  representation  for  2-DOF  pose 

The  cylinder  representation  requires  adding  a  third  output  node  to  the  net¬ 
work.  The  azimuth  is  represented  by  a  circle  as  before.  The  elevation  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  height  on  the  srurface  of  the  cylinder  (Figure  23).  The  cylinder 
representation  required  more  significant  modifications  to  the  code,  especially  for  the 
MI  technique.  All  pdf  and  information  force  calculations  had  to  be  extended  to  use 
three-dimensional  vectors  and  Gaussians  in  three-dimensional  space. 
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Figure  23  Cylinder  representation  for  2-DOF  pose 

All  tests  were  performed  using  the  MSTAR/IU  Mixed  Targets  data  set,  since 
it  provided  images  at  multiple  elevations  (15,  30,  and  45  degrees  were  used  for 
training  and  testing).  The  accuracy  of  the  pose  representations  and  the  training 
criteria  were  compared,  and  weight  visualization  was  also  performed  to  determine 
what  image  characteristics  were  being  used  to  predict  elevation. 

3. 3. 5  Application  to  Two  Degrees  of  Freedom  in  HRR.  The  TRUMPETS 
data  set  provided  HRR  signatures  only  at  15  and  17  degrees  elevation  for  MSTAR 
ground  targets.  This  small  range  was  not  considered  adequate  to  test  the  ability  to 
discriminate  between  elevations.  Thus  only  the  limited  air  target  data  set  was  used 
to  test  two-DOF  pose  estimation  for  HRR.  Experiments  were  conducted  to  train 
and  test  for  a  single  aircraft  and  to  train  and  test  on  multiple  aircraft  classes. 

Only  the  mean-squared-error  algorithm  was  used  for  the  HRR  two-DOF  ex¬ 
periments,  for  reasons  that  are  discussed  in  Chapter  4.  Much  of  the  code  from 
previous  experiments  was  used  directly,  with  most  modifications  being  made  in  the 
data  management  and  preprocessing  routines. 
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3.4  Equipment  and  Software 

All  experiments  were  run  on  a  Sun  Ultra  2  workstation  using  MATLAB  version 
5.2  with  Neural  Networks  Toolbox  version  3.0. 

Space  constraints  prevent  the  inclusion  in  this  thesis  of  all  MATLAB  code 
generated.  However,  the  code  for  two  degrees  of  freedom  in  SAR  is  included  in 
Appendix  A  as  an  example  of  how,  the  algorithms  are  implemented. 

3. 5  Summary 

This  chapter  discussed  in  detail  the  methodology  used  for  pose  estimation, 
with  emphasis  on  comparing  the  two  training  criteria.  Concepts  and  equations 
were  developed  for  the  mutual  information  technique,  with  its  information  forces 
used  for  network  adaptation.  The  traditional  mean-squared-error  (Widrow-Hoff) 
algorithm  was  also  reviewed.  Descriptions  of  network  configurations,  data  sets,  and 
experiments  were  also  provided. 
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IV.  Results 


This  chapter  presents  results  and  analysis  of  the  pose  estimation  experiments. 


4-1  Validation  of  Principe’s  Results 

Several  experiments  were  performed  to  validate  the  MATLAB  version  of  the 
algorithm  and  to  confirm  the  repeatability  of  Principe’s  results  given  in  his  report 
(Principe,  1998a).  All  validation  was  performed  on  the  three  targets  in  the  MSTAR 
(Public)  Targets  dataset  (DARPA,  1997). 

4.1.1  180  Degree  Azimuth  Estimation.  The  system  was  trained  on  the 

BMP-2/sn-c21  vehicle  using  the  mutual  information  training  criterion  and  tested  for 
the  180  degree  azimuth  range.  One  variation  from  Principe’s  scenario  was  used  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  estimate  accuracy,  as  follows.  Principe  trained  only  on 
0-180  degree  azimuths  but  tested  on  0-360  degrees.  To  improve  generalization  over 
the  entire  testing  range,  this  system  was  trained  on  0-360  degrees  mod  180.  Thus 
the  system  provided  an  estimate  in  the  range  0-180  but  also  captured  the  similarities 
between  symmetrical  views.  A  comparison  of  testing  results  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  1  that  the  standard  deviation  is  slightly  higher  than 
Principe’s,  but  the  error  mean  for  some  targets  is  lowered  by  almost  two  degrees. 


Class/type 

#  test 
images 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Principe 

error  mean 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

Principe  error 
std  dev 

BMP2/sn-c21 

131 

2.26 

3.45 

1.67 

1.61 

BMP2/sn-9563 

233 

3.24 

4.99 

2.47 

1.97 

BMP2/sn-9566 

232 

3.26 

4.99 

2.81 

2.58 

7.13 

6.98 

5.18 

2.28 

7.35 

not  reported 

6.09 

not  reported 

T72/sn-812 

231 

7.03 

not  reported 

4.81 

not  reported 

BTR70/sn-c71 

233 

3.50 

not  reported 

2.72 

not  reported 

Table  1  Validation  testing  for  0-180  degree  training 
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Class/t5q)e 

#  test 
images 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Principe 

error  mean 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

Principe  error 
std  dev 

KSI 

8.32 

12.4 

7.78 

4.53 

16.44 

17.56 

29.35 

5.47 

BMP2/sn-9566 

232 

23.47 

26.15 

29.25 

5.58 

T72/sn-s7 

66.13 

66.16 

53.26 

7.33 

BTR70/sn-c71 

233 

64.74 

not  reported 

45.47 

Table  2  Validation  testing  for  0-360  degree  training 

The  output  space  is  illustrated  for  the  best  and  worst  test  cases  in  Figures  24  and 
25. 


The  system  was  also  trained  and  tested  using  the  MSE  training  criterion;  error 
means  were  equivalent  to  those  of  MI  training  to  within  0.5  degrees. 


4-1-2  360  Degree  Azimuth  Estimation.  The  system  was  again  trained 
on  the  BMP-2/sn-c21,  this  time  for  the  360  degree  azimuth  range.  When  using 
the  mutual  information  training  criterion,  the  system  was  unable  to  converge  on  a 
solution.  Thus  Principe’s  mutual  information  results  were  not  confirmed  for  360 
degree  training. 

However,  the  system  was  able  to  converge  when  using  the  MSE  criterion.  A 
comparison  of  MSE  results  obtained  here  and  Principe’s  MI  results  is  shown  in  Table 
2. 

It  is  easily  confirmed  firom  Table  2  that  360  degree  estimation  does  not  gener¬ 
alize  well  to  other  vehicles  or  even  to  variations  within  the  same  vehicle  class.  The 
output  space  is  illustrated  for  the  best  and  worst  test  cases  in  Figures  26  and  27. 


4-2  Image  Understanding  for  SAR  Azimuth  Estimation 

An  important  goal  was  to  discover  what  image  characteristics  the  network  uses 
to  determine  pose.  Weight  visualization  was  used  to  analyze  the  differences  between 
180  and  360  degree  azimuth  estimation  and  to  compare  the  two  training  criteria. 
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Figure  24  SAR  180  degree  results:  trained  on  BMP2/sn-c21,  tested  on  BMP2/sn- 
c21 


yi 

(a)  Network  output  space 


Figure  25  SAR  180  degree  results:  trained  on  BMP2/sn-c21,  tested  on  T72/sn-132 


Image  number 

(a)  Network  output  space  (b)  True  V5.  estimated  azimuth 

Figure  26  SAR  360  degree  results:  trained  on  BMP2/sn-c21,  tested  on  BMP2/sn- 
c21 


Figure  27  SAR  360  degree  results:  trained  on  BMP2/sn-c21,  tested  on  T72/sn-s7 


4-2.1  Weight  Characteristics  for  180  Degree  Estimation.  Some  sample 
BMP-2  images  are  shown  in  Figure  28.  Figures  29  and  30  show  the  weight  visu¬ 
alization  for  the  180  degree  estimation  networks.  White  areas  indicate  the  largest 
positive  weights  and  black  areas  indicate  the  largest  negative  weights.  Middle  gray 
represents  weights  of  approximately  zero. 


a)  0  degrees  b)  45  degrees  c)  90  degrees 

Figiue  28  Sample  BMP2  images  at  varying  azimuth 


From  these  weight  visualizations  it  is  apparent  that  the  network  is  performing 
edge  analysis  of  the  vehicle  image.  The  significant  weights  are  located  in  bands 
around  the  vehicle  edges,  with  positive  or  negative  areas  depending  on  the  angular 
position.  The  network  seems  to  obtain  its  estimate  from  the  rect angularity  of  the 
target.  The  size  of  the  bands  indicates  the  network  is  tolerant  of  slightly  off-center 
target  positioning. 

Another  important  result  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  network  weights  for 
MI  and  MSE  training.  The  two  different  training  criteria  produce  network  weights 
with  the  same  general  appearance;  thus  it  can  be  concluded  that  they  use  the  same 
general  image  characteristics  for  azimuth  estimation. 

4-2.2  Weight  Characteristics  for  360  Degree  Estimation.  Figure  31  shows 
the  weight  visualization  for  the  360  degree  estimation  network.  This  figure  illustrates 
the  difference  in  image  characteristics  required  to  distinguish  symmetrical  views. 
While  the  180  degree  network  used  general  target  shape  characteristics,  the  360 
degree  network  uses  small,  specific  regions  of  the  target.  These  small  black  and  white 
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Figure  29  Network  weights:  MI  training  for  0-180  degrees  on  BMP2/sn-c21 


Weights  to  Output  y1  Weights  to  Output  y2 
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Figure  30  Network  weights:  MSB  training  for  0-180  degrees  on  BMP2/sn-c21 


regions  emphasize  the  parts  of  the  BMP-2  that  look  different  at  angles  separated  by 
180  degrees. 

The  above  results  explain  why  360  degree  estimation  is  so  difficult.  First,  a 
smaller  area  of  interest  will  produce  greater  errors  for  target  variations  due  to  vehicle 
configuration,  clutter,  and  off-center  positioning.  In  addition,  the  parts  of  a  target 
useful  for  distinguishing  symmetrical  views  may,  vary  from  target  to  target.  For 
example,  Figure  32  shows  the  weights  for  a  network  trained  for  360  degree  estimation 
using  a  T-72.  For  the  T-72,  the  locations  of  regions  with  large  weights  are  different 
from  those  of  the  BMP-2. 
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Figure  31  Network  weights:  MSE  training  for  0-360  degrees  on  BMP2/sn-c21 
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Figure  32  Network  weights:  MSE  training  for  0-360  degrees  on  T72/sn-s7 
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It  can  thus  be  concluded  that  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a  generalized  network 
that  will  produce  accurate  360  degree  estimates  across  vehicle  classes.  It  is  more 
productive  to  train  a  network  to  estimate  180  degree  azimuth  in  an  accurate  and 
robust  way,  and  then  search  both  symmetrical  views  during  the  recognition  process. 

4 -3  Application  to  HRR  Azimuth  Estimation 

The  next  major  goal  was  to  test  the  feasibility  of  HRR  pose  estimation.  The 
network  was  trained  and  tested  with  HRR  signatures  of  MSTAR  ground  targets 
using  the  TRUMPETS  data  set  (DARPA,  1998b).  The  17  degree  signatures  were 
used  as  the  training  set,  and  the  15  degree  signatures  were  used  as  the  test  set. 

4.3.1  180  Degree  Azimuth  Estimation.  The  network  was  trained  for  the  0- 
180  degree  range  on  the  BMP-2/sn-c21  data.  Training  progressed  more  slowly  than 
SAR  training;  both  training  criteria  required  an  order  of  magnitude  more  iterations 
than  SAR  to  converge  to  a  solution.  Results  for  network  testing  are  shown  in  Figure 

33  and  reveal  an  important  result:  while  SAR  images  produced  a  180  degree  output 
symmetry,  the  HRR  signatures  produced  additional  symmetries  about  the  90  degree 
azimuth  angle  (i.e.,  the  network  confused  signatures  at  azimuth  =  6  with  signatures 
at  azimuth  =  180  —  0). 

This  result  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  range  profile  of  the  vehicle.  Figure 

34  shows  that  (for  a  rectangular  vehicle)  the  summing  of  signal  returns  in  each  range 
bin  can  produce  this  symmetry  along  the  radar  line  of  sight.  Thus  the  180  degree 
and  90  degree  symmetries  together  create  four  angles  that  produce  very  similar  HRR 
profiles,  in  terms  of  both  width  and  shape. 

4.3.2  Design  Change  for  90  Degree  Azimuth  Estimation.  Because  the 
trained  system  could  not  distinguish  symmetries  even  within  the  same  class  it  was 
trained  on,  the  network  design  was  modified  to  perform  0-90  degree  estimation. 
Since  the  angle  range  is  no  longer  periodic  (i.e.,  0  and  90  degree  signatures  are  not 
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Figure  33  HRR  180  degree  results:  trained  on  BMP2/sn-c21,  tested  on  BMP2/sn- 
c21 
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Figure  34  Foin:  similar  HRR  profiles  for  BMP-2  caused  by  vehicle  symmetry 
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equivalent),  the  two  output  nodes  were  reduced  to  one  output  node.  The  actual 
azimuths  of  the  training  set  were  modified  as  shown  below  to  produce  four  sets  of 
signatures  in  the  0-90  degree  range. 


Actual  azimuth 

Modified  azimuth 

6  =  0... 90  deg 

9' =  9 

0  =  90.. .180  deg 

II 

1— ‘ 
00 
o 

1 

0  =  180... 270  deg 

0'  =  0  -  180 

0  =  270.. .360  deg 

9'  =  360-0 

All  four  sets  of  signatures  were  used  for  training  to  give  the  system  maximum  ability 
to  generalize. 

Training  and  testing  were  performed  using  both  the  mutual  information  and 
the  mean-squared-error  methods.  As  was  not  the  case  for  SAR  pose  estimation,  the 
MSE  method  performed  significantly  better  than  the  MI  method;  MSE  consistently 
provided  a  mean  error  3  degrees  smaller  than  MI.  In  addition,  a  multi-layer  per- 
ceptron  architecture  with  three  hidden  nodes  (as  described  in  Chapter  2)  provided 
slightly  better  performance  than  a  linear  network.  Test  results  for  an  MLP  network 
trained  with  the  mean-squared-error  criterion  are  shown  in  Table  3.  When  trained 
on  a  single  vehicle  (BMP-2)  the  network  generalized  well  for  some  vehicles  but  not 
for  others. 

In  order  to  attempt  better  generalization,  the  network  was  trained  again  with 
the  signatures  from  five  different  vehicles  (BMP-2,  T-72,  BTR-70,  BRDM-2,  ZSU- 
23/4).  Test  results  are  again  shown  in  Table  3;  accuracy  improved  in  most  cases. 
True  versus  estimated  azimuth  for  the  best  and  worst  cases  (except  for  the  D7) 
are  illustrated  in  Figures  35  and  36.  The  D7  bulldozer  had  unusually  high  errors, 
probably  because  its  shape  and  size  are  much  different  from  the  other  targets. 
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Class/type 

#  test 
signatures 

One  Vehicle 

Five  Vehicles 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

BMP2/sn-c21 

196 

6.88 

6.21 

8.89 

7.52 

BMP2/sn-9563 

195 

7.88 

8.67 

7.86 

BMP2/sn-9566 

196 

6.35 

6.26 

8.52 

6.55 

T72/sn-s7 

191 

6.62 

5.41 

BTR70/sn-c71 

196 

11.28 

8.50 

5.95 

2S1 

274 

10.73 

9.02 

9.07 

7.25 

BRDM2 

274 

17.20 

12.11 

9.20 

7.53 

BTR60 

195 

10.13 

8.43 

10.31 

8.79 

D7 

103 

12.42 

22.63 

12.94 

T62 

273 

10.56 

8.50 

6.70 

ZIL131 

274 

11.27 

8.33 

11.10 

7.84 

ZSU23/4 

274 

13.52 

10.98 

14.73 

'  1009 

Table  3  HRR  testing  for  MLP  network  trained  with  mean-squared-error 
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Figure  35  HRR  90  degree  results:  trained  on  5  vehicles,  tested  on  T72/sn-s7 
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Figiire  36  HRR  90  degree  results:  trained  on  5  vehicles,  tested  on  ZSU23/4 

4-3.3  Performance  Analysis.  Overall,  HRR  pose  estimation  of  ground 
targets  is  not  as  accurate  as  estimation  using  SAR.  The  error  mean  is  generally 
higher  by  several  degrees.  Also,  the  additional  symmetries  require  that  once  the 
0-90  degree  estimate  is  made,  all  four  possible  symmetrical  poses  must  be  searched 
during  the  target  recognition  process. 

Several  significant  features  of  the  HRR  results  merit  closer  analysis.  First, 
the  poor  performance  of  the  mutual  information  method  was  examined.  It  was 
observed  that  the  high  error  means  were  caused  by  the  estimates  being  artificially 
skewed  toward  the  center  of  the  range  as  shown  in  Figure  37.  The  probable  cause  is 
the  form  of  the  template  pdf.  As  shown  in  Figure  38,  the  template  is  not  periodic 
as  in  the  SAR  system,  and  the  sum  of  Gaussians  used  for  Parzen  window  probability 
density  estimation  causes  the  pdf  to  trail  off  at  0  and  90  degrees.  When  the  joint 
pdf  of  the  template  and  the  test  point  is  calculated,  the  center  peak  of  the  template 
causes  the  estimate  to  be  skewed  toward  the  center  of  the  range. 

Like  the  MI  network,  the  MSE-trained  network  also  had  large  errors  near  0 
degrees  (but  not  near  90  degrees).  These  errors  can  be  seen  in  Figures  35  and 
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Figure  37 


HRR  90  degree  results:  Mutual  information  training/estimation  for 
BMP2 


Figure  38  Template  pdf  for  mutual  information  training  on  BMP2 


36.  The  errors  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  template  pdf  problem,  since  the  MSE 
network  provides  a  direct  azimuth  estimate  without  using  the  pdf.  Insight  can  be 
gained  by  observing  the  network  output  for  the  BMP-2  training  set  in  Figure  39.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  network  experienced  problems  resolving  differences  even  in  the 
training  set  for  the  0-30  degree  range.  The  problem  in  this  region  can  be  traced  to 
the  following  apparent  cause:  the  network  is  using  signature  width  as  a  major  factor 
in  determining  pose.  Figure  40  shows  that  the  length  of  a  rectangular  vehicle  (and 
thus  the  width  of  its  range  profile)  increases  and  then  decreases  again  as  the  vehicle 
turns  relative  to  the  viewer.  This  effect  was  verified  for  the  BMP-2  and  is  shown  in 
Figure  40.  The  width  of  the  signature  is  the  same  at  more  than  one  azimuth;  thus, 
the  network  has  difficulty  predicting  the  correct  azimuth  for  profiles  of  equal  width. 


Training  signature  azimuth 

Figure  39  Network  outputs  for  BMP-2  training  signatures 

In  conclusion,  HRR  pose  estimation  of  ground  vehicles  was  shown  to  be  possible 
but  not  as  accurate  as  SAR.  HRR  pose  estimation  has  only  the  advantage  of  being 
usable  for  fast-moving  targets.  The  problems  of  symmetry  and  discerning  between 
signatures  of  equal  width  need  further  study. 
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Figure  40  Sample  target  visual  width  and  actual  BMP-2  signature  width 


Jf..^  Application  to  Two  Degrees  of  Freedom  in  SAR 

Next,  the  pose  estimation  technique  was  extended  to  predict  both  azimuth  and 
elevation  for  SAR  using  the  MSTAR(IU)  Mixed  Targets  data  set  (DARPA,  1998a). 
Three  targets  in  this  data  set  (2S1,  BRDM-2,  and  ZSU-23/4)  include  15,  30,  and 
45  degree  elevation  coverage.  These  targets  and  elevations  were  used  to  construct 
the  training  and  testing  set.  Training  was  performed  using  azimuths  separated  by 
approximately  3.5  degrees.  All  remaining  non-training  images  were  used  for  testing. 

Two  alternative  representations  for  elevation  were  tested  as  discussed  in  Chap¬ 
ter  3.  Results  for  these  two  alternatives  are  presented  in  the  following  sections. 


4-4-1  Concentric  Circle  Representation.  The  network  was  trained  for  the  0- 
180  degree  range  on  the  2S1  target.  Initially,  increasing  radius  was  used  to  represent 
increasing  elevation.  However,  elevation  estimation  results  were  poor. 

Comparing  target  images  at  different  elevations  provided  insight  into  how  to 
change  the  representation  for  improved  results.  Figure  41  shows  the  2S1  target  at  15, 
30,  and  45  degrees  elevation.  The  lower  elevations  produce  a  larger  radar  image,  a 
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Class/type 

#  test 
signatures 

Azimuth  Estimate 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

2S1 

560 

2.72 

2.46 

2.84 

BRDM2 

558 

7.22 

7.73 

7.98 

ZSU23/4 

561 

5.37 

4.94 

11.34 

8.07 

Table  4  SAR  2-DOF  concentric  circle  results  (MSE  training  on  2S1) 


larger  radar  shadow,  and  less  clutter  noise  than  higher  elevations.  Thus  the  network 
weights  applied  to  a  larger,  clearer  image  would  tend  to  produce  a  larger  output. 
The  code  was  thus  changed  to  reverse  the  concentric  circles  so  that  lower  elevations 
produced  circles  of  larger  radius.  This  change  improved  test  results  dramatically. 
Results  for  all  three  vehicles  are  shown  in  Table  4.  The  output  space  for  the  2S1 
target  is  shown  in  Figure  42,  and  the  estimation  results  are  shown  in  Figures  43  and 
44. 


a)  15  degrees  b)  30  degrees  c)  45  degrees 

Figure  41  Sample  2S1  images  at  varying  elevation 


It  is  apparent  from  Table  4  that  single-vehicle  training  generalizes  well  for 
azimuth  but  not  for  elevation.  To  correct  the  large  elevation  errors,  a  network  was 
trained  using  all  three  targets.  Results  are  shown  in  Table  5.  For  this  multi-class 
training,  mean  elevation  error  decreased  for  the  two  additional  vehicles,  but  azimuth 
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Figure  42  SAR 


concentric  circle  output:  trained  on  2S1,  tested  on  2S1 


Class/ type 

^  test 
signatures 

Azimuth  Estimate 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

2S1 

3.15 

3.98 

BRDM2 

558 

15.02 

7.98 

ZSU23/4 

561 

6.17 

9.23 

7.85 

7.98 

Table  5  SAR  2-DOF  concentric  circle  results  (MSE  training  on  three  vehicles) 


error  increased  slightly  for  all  vehicles.  Accuracy  could  probably  be  increased  further 
by  using  more  targets  and  more  elevations. 

A  significant  discovery  was  also  made  by  comparing  MI  and  MSE  training. 
The  mean-squared-error  method  performed  as  expected,  but  the  mutual  informa¬ 
tion  method  would  not  converge  to  concentric  circles.  (All  the  above  results  were 
obtained  using  mean-squared-error  training.)  Mutual  information  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  circles  of  different  diameter,  but  their  usual  final  shape  was  crossed  or  twisted. 
This  effect  is  analyzed  in  more  detail  later. 
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Image  number 


Figure  43  SAR  concentric  circle  azimuth  results:  trained  on  2S1,  tested  on  2S1 


Image  number 

Figure  44  SAR  concentric  circle  elevation  results:  trained  on  2S1,  tested  on  2S1 
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Class/type 

#  test 
signatures 

Azimuth  Estimate 

Elevation  Estimate 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

2S1 

560 

2.33 

1.91 

1.58 

1.23 

BRDM2 

558 

5.80 

5.30 

3.33 

2.40 

ZSU23/4 

561 

5.02 

4.87 

4.52 

2.48 

Table  6  SAR  2-DOF  cylinder  results  (MSE  training  on  2S1) 


4-4-2  Cylinder  Representation.  With  elevation  now  represented  by  height 
in  the  third  dimension,  the  network  was  again  trained  on  the  2S1  target  for  the 
0-180  degree  range.  Results  for  all  three  vehicles  are  shown  in  Table  6.  The  output 
space  for  the  2S1  target  is  shown  in  Figures  45  through  47,  and  the  estimation 
results  are  shown  in  Figures  48  and  49.  Performance  was  significantly  better  than 
the  concentric  circle  representation,  especially  for  elevation.  Generalization  also 
improved;  the  network  trained  on  just  one  vehicle  produced  low  errors  for  the  other 
vehicles  as  well. 

In  contrast  to  the  concentric  circle  representation,  both  the  MSE  and  MI  train¬ 
ing  methods  converged  easily  for  the  cylinder  representation.  Performance  of  the 
MI  and  MSE  networks  was  similar.  The  MSE  network  produced  lower  mean  az¬ 
imuth  errors  (up  to  seven  degrees  lower),  while  the  MI  network  produced  lower  mean 
elevation  errors  (up  to  two  degrees  lower). 


4.4-3  Performance  Analysis.  As  stated  previously,  network  performance 
(both  accuracy  and  generalization)  with  the  cylinder  representation  was  significantly 
better  than  with  the  concentric  circle  representation.  This  improvement  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  to  the  addition  of  the  third  output  node.  The  two-output  network  was 
forced  to  use  the  same  set  of  weights  to  calculate  both  azimuth  and  elevation  in  the 
output  space.  This  dual  utilization  was  possible  (due  to  the  difference  in  image 
size  at  different  elevations),  but  it  proved  to  produce  sub-optimal  results.  When 
a  third  output  was  added  to  represent  elevation  exclusively,  the  additional  set  of 
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Figure  45  SAR  cylinder  output:  trained  on  2S1,  tested  on  2S1 

weights  was  optimized  to  provide  the  elevation  estimate.  The  weight  visualizations 
for  the  concentric  circle  network  and  cylinder  network  are  shown  in  Figures  50  and 
51,  respectively.  Note  that  the  weights  for  output  yz  emphasize  the  size  of  the  target 
image  and  shadow,  and  thus  they  provide  an  optimal  elevation  estimate. 

Another  significant  difference  between  the  concentric  circle  and  cylinder  rep¬ 
resentations  was  the  success  of  the  mutual  information  method.  MI  training  was 
unable  to  converge  for  concentric  circle  training,  creating  instead  crossed  or  twisted 
circles  as  shown  in  Figure  52.  This  crossed  circle  effect  occurs  because  the  MI 
method  adapts  the  network  based  on  the  shape  of  the  output  pdf  rather  than  the 
exact  location  of  the  output  points.  If  the  circles  do  not  become  concentric  within 
the  first  few  iterations,  then  untangling  them  requires  a  temporary  large  decrease  in 
mutual  information  to  make  the  circles  cross,  and  the  algorithm  does  not  allow  this 
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Figiire  50  Weight  visualization  for  SAR  concentric  circle  network 


Weights  to  Output  y2 


Weights  to  Output  y1 


Weights  to  Output  y2 


Weights  to  Output  y3 


Figure  51  Weight  visualization  for  SAR  cylinder  network 
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decrease.  Thus  the  mutual  information  training  method  has  difficulty  converging  for 
complex  pdfs  of  this  type.  When  the  third  output  node  is  added,  the  circles  for  each 
elevation  can  separate  in  three-dimensional  space  and  orient  themselves  correctly,  as 
shown  in  Figme  53. 

In  conclusion,  the  feasibility  of  estimating  both  azimuth  and  elevation  for  SAR 
was  clearly  demonstrated.  The  cylindrical  representation  using  three  output  nodes 
proved  more  accurate  than  the  concentric  circle  representation  with  two  output 
nodes.  Both  mean-squared-error  and  mutual  information  were  validated  as  use¬ 
ful  and  roughly  equivalent  training  criteria,  although  mutual  information  showed 
convergence  problems  for  some  complex  pdfs,  such  as  concentric  circles. 

4-5  Application  to  Two  Degrees  of  Freedom  in  HRR 

The  final  application  investigated  was  azimuth  and  elevation  estimation  for 
HRR.  Data  at  multiple  elevations  was  not  available  for  ground  targets,  so  all  tests 
were  performed  on  aircraft  targets.  The  data  set  poses  included  a  range  of  30  degrees 
in  azimuth  and  35  degrees  in  elevation. 

Because  the  azimuth  range  was  not  periodic,  the  circular  azimuth  represen¬ 
tation  was  not  used.  Instead,  two  output  nodes  were  used,  one  each  to  represent 
azimuth  and  elevation.  The  output  space  was  thus  in  the  form  of  a  grid,  as  shown 
in  Figure  54.  Due  to  the  end  effects  caused  by  the  mutual  information  method  for 
a  non-periodic  data  set,  all  training  was  performed  using  the  mean-squared-error 
method. 

4-5.1  Synthetic  Data  Testing.  Testing  was  performed  on  synthetic  HRR 
data.  Two  thirds  of  the  data  was  used  for  training,  and  the  remaining  data  was 
used  for  testing.  Testing  points  were  spread  uniformly  over  azimuth  and  elevation. 

The  network  was  trained  on  each  aircraft  and  then  tested  on  the  same  aircraft. 
Results  for  each  aircraft  are  shown  in  Table  7.  The  table  indicates  that  the  network 
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Figure  52  Concentric  circle  training  results  using  mutual  information 


Figure  53  Cylinder  training  results  using  mutual  information 
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yl:  Azimuth 


Figure  54  Output  space  for  HRR  aircraft  pose  estimation 


Class 

#  test 
signatures 

Azimuth  Estimate 

Elevation  Estimate 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

Error  mean 
(deg) 

Error  std 
dev  (deg) 

A 

255 

2.98 

2.44 

3.77 

2.85 

B 

255 

4.09 

3.43 

5.49 

4.24 

C 

255 

2.78 

2.19 

4.63 

D 

255 

1.95 

1.58 

4.10  . 

E 

255 

2.15 

1.71 

3.27 

2.55 

F 

255 

2.09 

1.47 

3.68 

3.00 

Table  7  Aircraft  HRR  2-DOF  results  (MSE  training  and  testing  on  same  aircraft) 


performs  well  for  the  target  it  is  trained  on,  with  elevation  error  slightly  higher  than 
azimuth  error.  A  sampling  of  the  output  space  for  aircraft  E  is  shown  in  Figure  55; 
the  estimation  results  for  the  same  aircraft  are  shown  in  Figures  56  and  57. 

Limited  cross-class  testing  was  also  performed.  A  network  trained  on  aircraft 
A  was  tested  on  the  other  aircraft  classes.  Results  showed  a  near  total  lack  of 
generalization-the  estimated  pose  appeared  random,  as  shown  in  Figure  58. 


4-5.2  Performance  Analysis.  The  results  indicate  that  aircraft  HRR  sig¬ 
natures  do  contain  enough  pose-related  information  to  predict  the  pose  of  a  specific 
aircraft  with  good  accuracy.  Further  experiments  with  measured  data  and  with 
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Image  number 

Figure  56  HRR  2-DOF  azimuth  results:  trained  on  aircraft  E,  tested  on  aircraft 
E 
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varying  configurations  of  the  same  aircraft  are  needed  to  further  validate  these  pre¬ 
liminary  results. 

Unlike  HRR  for  ground  targets,  the  network  training  is  highly  specialized  to 
the  type  of  aircraft  and  does  not  generalize  well.  This  lack  of  generalization  between 
aircraft  classes  is  not  surprising.  For  SAR  ground  targets,  the  network  capitalized 
on  the  general  similarities  in  target  shape  and  size.  Aircraft  targets  are  much  more 
varied  in  both  shape  and  size  than  ground  vehicles.  For  example.  Figure  59  shows 
the  signatures  of  three  of  the  aircraft  at  the  same  pose.  It  is  evident  from  the 
dramatic  differences  in  these  signatures  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  create  a  single 
network  to  estimate  pose  for  all  three  aircraft.  Further  research  is  needed  to  solve 
this  cross-class  pose  estimation  problem. 


Aircraft  A  Aircraft  B  Aircraft  C 

Figure  59  Sample  aircraft  HRR  signatures  at  identical  pose 


Because  of  the  limited  range  of  poses  in  the  data  set,  no  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  about  symmetries  in  the  HRR  signatures  or  their  effect  on  pose  estimation.  If 
such  symmetries  exist,  the  network’s  pose  estimate  could  possibly  be  refined  through 
comparison  with  aircraft  tracking  information.  As  demonstrated  with  ground  tar¬ 
gets,  signature  symmetries  generate  multiple  possible  true  poses  from  the  network’s 
pose  estimate.  However,  aircraft  are  always  oriented  roughly  in  the  direction  of 
their  velocity  vector  (i.e.,  they  cannot  fly  backward)  and  thus  some  of  the  possible 
poses  could  be  eliminated  from  consideration.  The  velocity  vector  and  the  HRR 
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pose  estimation  could  be  used  together  to  refine  and  build  confidence  regarding  the 
true  aircraft  pose. 

4.6  Summary 

The  pose  estimation  techniques  of  Principe  were  validated  and  progressively- 
extended  through  a  series  of  experiments. 

First,  weight  analysis  was  performed,  revealing  that  the  network  uses  the  edge 
regions  of  a  SAR  target  image  to  predict  azimuth.  The  network  accurately  predicts 
azimuth  over  the  180  degree  range  for  target  classes  of  similar  size  and  shape.  How¬ 
ever,  360  degree  estimation  requires  use  of  target-specific  characteristics  and  proved 
unreliable  across  classes. 

The  adaptive  network  technique  was  then  applied  to  estimate  azimuth  of  HRR 
ground  targets.  Estimates  were  within  15  degrees  of  actual  azimuth,  which  was 
less  accurate  than  for  SAR  images  of  the  same  targets.  Vehicle  symmetries  also 
restricted  the  estimation  range  to  90  degrees  instead  of  180  degrees.  Due  to  this 
restriction,  the  mutual  information  method  produced  pdf  end  effects  that  rendered 
it  less  effective  than  the  mean-squared-error  method. 

The  technique  was  then  extended  to  predicting  both  azimuth  and  elevation 
for  SAR  images.  Two  representations  for  elevation  were  tested:  the  cylindrical 
representation  produced  better  results  than  the  concentric  circle  representation,  with 
accuracies  within  six  degrees  for  azimuth  and  five  degrees  for  elevation. 

Finally,  the  mean-squared-error  training  method  was  applied  to  estimate  az¬ 
imuth  and  elevation  for  a  limited  set  of  HRR  aircraft  data.  The  network  was  able 
to  predict  azimuth  within  four  degrees  and  elevation  within  six  degrees,  but  only  for 
the  aircraft  the  network  was  trained  on.  Large  differences  between  the  signatmes  for 
different  types  of  aircraft  prevented  the  network  from  predicting  pose  across  classes. 
Further  research  is  necessary  to  solve  this  problem. 
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V.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

This  research  investigated  the  use  of  adaptive  networks  for  target  pose  estimation, 
building  upon  the  work  of  Principe  and  Xu  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Principe 
and  Xu  developed  the  mutual  information  training  method  for  adaptive  networks 
and  applied  it  to  SAR  azimuth  estimation.  Their  techniques  were  successfully 
extended  here  to  estimate  pose  in  two  degrees  of  freedom  (azimuth  and  elevation) 
and  to  estimate  pose  using  HRR  signatures.  Results  demonstrate  that  adaptive 
networks  present  significant  potential  for  improving  the  state  of  the  art  in  target 
pose  estimation. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  for  each  of  the  areas  investigated  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  following  sections. 

5. 1  Conclusions 

5.1.1  Advantages  of  Adaptive  Networks  for  Pose  Estimation.  The  adaptive 

network  technique  provides  several  advantages  over  other  pose  estimation  methods: 

1.  Accuracy.  Testing  on  SAR  images  yielded  pose  estimation  accuracy  equal  to 
or  better  than  the  other  estimation  methods  reviewed. 

2.  Independence  from  classification.  While  most  pose  estimation  methods  are 
closely  tied  to  the  algorithm  used  for  classification,  the  adaptive  network  tech¬ 
nique  is  independent  of  the  classification  method.  This  independence  avoids 
the  preprocessing  and  representational  baggage  specific  to  many  other  pose  es¬ 
timation  methods  and  contributes  to  usability  in  a  modular  recognition  system 
such  as  MSTAR. 

3.  Speed.  Once  a  pose  estimation  network  has  been  trained,  execution  is  fast  and 
efficient,  which  makes  it  suitable  for  real  time  systems. 
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4.  Flexibility.  The  adaptive  network  technique  is  flexible  in  that  the  same  algo¬ 
rithm  can  be  applied  successfully  to  both  SAR  and  HRR  and  possibly  to  other 

signal  types  as  well. 

5.1.2  SAR  Image  Understanding.  Principe’s  work  demonstrated  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  SAR  azimuth  estimation  for  the  0-180  degree  range,  while  showing  some 
symmetry  difficulties  for  the  0-360  degree  range.  This  research  revealed  that  for  180 
degree  prediction,  the  network  performs  edge  region  analysis  of  the  target,  which 
capitalizes  on  vehicle  rectangularity.  However,  360  degree  prediction  uses  very 
target-specific  characteristics  to  distinguish  between  symmetric  poses,  rendering  the 
estimate  highly  unreliable.  Thus  the  180  degree  estimation  should  be  used  and  a 
subsequent  recognition  process  should  check  both  symmetrical  poses. 

5.1.3  HRR  Azimuth  Estimation  (Ground  Targets).  The  network  success¬ 
fully  predicted  ground  target  azimuth  for  the  0-90  degree  range,  with  a  mean  error 
of  11  degrees  or  less  for  80  percent  of  target  classes.  However,  these  mean  errors  are 
higher  than  those  obtained  using  SAR  images  of  the  same  targets. 

The  effective  azimuth  estimation  range  was  restricted  to  90  degrees  due  to 
symmetries  in  the  vehicle  signatures.  Because  of  this  restriction,  estimation  produces 
four  possible  true  poses  (versus  two  for  SAR),  all  of  which  must  be  searched  during 
the  subsequent  recognition  process. 

The  combination  of  higher  errors  and  more  symmetries  indicate  the  need  for 
further  research  to  refine  HRR  pose  estimation  for  ground  targets. 

5.1.4  SAR  Azimuth  and  Elevation  Estimation.  Target  pose  in  two  degrees 
of  freedom  (azimuth  and  elevation)  was  successfully  predicted  using  networks  with 
either  two  or  three  output  nodes.  For  the  two-dimensional  output  space,  the  training 
points  were  represented  as  concentric  circles,  with  one  circle  for  each  elevation.  The 
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three-dimensional  output  space  used  a  cylindrical  representation,  with  the  training 
points  at  each  elevation  producing  a  circle  at  a  different  height. 

The  cylindrical  representation  produced  the  best  performance,  with  mean  az¬ 
imuth  error  less  than  six  degrees  and  mean  elevation  error  less  than  five  degrees.  To 
predict  elevation  the  network  used  the  size  of  the  target  and  radar  shadow,  capital¬ 
izing  on  the  fact  that  low  elevations  produce  an  elongated  target  and  shadow. 

The  ability  to  predict  elevation  is  a  significant  step  forward  and  is  a  departure 
from  the  traditional  method  of  trying  to  generalize  azimuth  prediction  over  all  ranges 
in  elevation. 

5.1.5  HRR  Azimuth  and  Elevation  Estimation  (Air  Targets).  Pose  estima¬ 
tion  for  the  same  class  the  network  was  trained  on  yielded  good  results,  with  mean 
errors  of  four  degrees  in  azimuth  and  six  degrees  in  elevation.  However,  cross-class 
testing  yielded  poor  results:  a  network  trained  on  one  type  of  aircraft  produced  an 
almost  random  pose  estimate  for  a  different  t5rpe  of  aircraft.  The  cross-class  prob¬ 
lem  is  due  to  the  highly  variable  shape  and  size  of  aircraft,  which  produce  highly 
dissimilar  HRR  signatures.  Further  research  is  needed  to  solve  this  problem. 

Results  for  aircraft  HRR  may  be  considered  preliminary,  since  testing  was 
performed  for  a  limited  range  of  poses  using  synthetic  rather  than  measured  data. 

5.1.6  Network  Architecture.  For  SAR  pose  estimation,  a  finear  network 
performed  as  well  as  a  multi-layer  perceptron.  For  HRR  pose  estimation,  the  multi¬ 
layer  perceptron  performed  better,  presumably  because  the  signatures  had  more 
complex  information  contained  in  a  smaller  input  vector. 

5.1.7  Comparison  of  Training  Criteria.  The  performance  of  the  mutual 
information  training  criterion  developed  by  Principe  was  compared  with  traditional 
mean-squared-error  training  for  all  testing  scenarios.  In  most  cases,  both  methods 
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provided  equivalent  results  and  used  the  same  characteristics  of  the  training  images 
to  estimate  pose. 

However,  there  were  two  cases  in  which  mutual  information  showed  limitations. 
First,  for  complex  pdfs  (such  as  the  concentric  circle  representation  of  azimuth  and 
elevation),  the  mutual  information  method  was  unable  to  converge  to  a  solution. 
Second,  when  the  output  space  of  the  training  set  was  not  periodic  (i.e.,  did  not 
form  a  circle),  pdf  end  effects  caused  inaccurate  estimation  results. 

In  cases  where  the  MI  training  method  could  converge,  training  was  rapid. 
The  MI  method  took  up  to  an  order  of  magnitude  fewer  iterations  than  the  MSE 
method.  However,  each  MI  iteration  took  longer  since  it  has  a  complexity  of  0{n^) 
(where  n  is  the  number  of  training  exemplars)  versus  a  complexity  of  0(n)  for  MSE 
training.  Thus  MI  training  is  faster  than  MSE  for  a  small  number  of  exemplars  but 
slower  for  a  large  number  of  exemplars. 

5.2  Recommendations 

5.2.1  SAR  Ground  Targets.  While  the  SAR  two  degree-of-freedom  tests 
yielded  very  promising  results,  they  were  performed  with  limited  data.  A  sufficient 
elevation  range  was  available  for  only  three  vehicles  with  three  elevations  for  each 
vehicle.  Further  testing  should  be  done  (using  more  vehicles  and  more  elevations) 
to  better  evaluate  the  estimation  algorithms. 

5.2.2  HRR  Ground  Targets.  The  high  errors  produced  for  HRR  ground 
targets  might  be  reduced  by  a  change  in  network  architecture.  Chapter  2  detailed 
how  Agarwal  used  a  clustering  architecture  to  improve  pose  estimation  for  a  multi¬ 
layer  perceptron  network  (Agarwal,  1998).  Clustering  divided  the  training  data 
into  groups  with  similar  characteristics,  and  a  separate  MLP  was  then  trained  for 
each  grouping.  Unknown  inputs  were  first  run  through  the  clustering  layer,  which 
directed  them  to  the  appropriately  trained  MLP  for  final  pose  estimation.  A  similar 
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architecture  could  be  applied  to  the  HRR  pose  estimation  problem.  Because  HRR 
signatures  often  change  dramatically  with  pose,  this  architecture  might  improve 
estimation  accuracy  by  allowing  each  MLP  to  learn  a  smaller,  less  complex  portion 
of  the  entire  input  space. 

The  problem  of  symmetrical  poses  could  be  reduced  if  a  velocity  vector  was 
available  for  the  moving  ground  target.  A  moving  ground  vehicle  is  likely  to  be 
traveling  relatively  straight  forward  (or  possibly  backward).  The  vehicle  velocity 
vector  and  HRR  pose  estimate  could  be  used  together  to  eliminate  some  of  the  four 
possible  poses. 

Finally,  pose  estimation  for  ground  targets  should  be  extended  to  two  degrees 
of  freedom.  (Data  at  multiple  elevations  was  not  available  for  this  research.) 

5.2.3  HRR  Air  Targets.  The  clustering  scheme  described  above  should 
also  be  implemented  for  aircraft  HRR.  Aircraft  signatures  change  with  pose  even 
more  dramatically  than  do  ground  vehicle  signatmes,  so  a  clustering  architecture 
would  very  likely  provide  an  improvement  in  accuracy. 

More  thorough  testing  using  measured  data  is  also  needed,  since  all  tests  were 
performed  using  synthetic  data. 

While  the  limited  data  set  provided  no  proof  of  symmetries  for  aircraft  HRR 
signatures,  it  is  likely  that  such  symmetries  exist.  If  so,  the  pose  estimate  could  be 
improved  by  using  the  velocity  vector,  as  described  in  the  previous  section  for  ground 
targets.  Even  more  than  ground  vehicles,  fixed-wing  aircraft  are  always  oriented 
roughly  in  the  direction  of  their  velocity  vector  -  i.e.,  they  cannot  fly  backward  -  and 
thus  some  possible  poses  could  be  eliminated  from  consideration.  The  velocity  vector 
and  the  HRR  pose  estimate  could  be  used  together  to  refine  and  build  confidence 
regarding  the  true  aircraft  pose. 

Finally,  the  cross-class  pose  estimation  problem  needs  to  be  addressed.  The 
only  way  to  enable  pose  estimation  across  aircraft  classes  is  to  seek  out  the  com- 
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monalities  between  the  signatures  of  different  aircraft.  Some  possibilities  are  to  find 
common  peak  locations  (corresponding  to  features  such  as  nose,  wings,  and  tail),  or 
to  compare  the  number  of  peaks  for  different  aircraft,  relative  size  of  peaks,  etc. 

5.2.4  Reducing  End  Ejfects.  The  mutual  information  estimation  method 
produced  inaccurate  results  for  non-periodic  data  sets,  due  to  pdf  end  effects.  Fur¬ 
ther  investigation  may  reveal  a  way  to  reduce  or  eliminate  these  effects  and  increase 
accuracy.  One  possibility  is  to  rescale  the  pdf  near  the  ends  to  effectively  stretch 
the  region  of  higher  accuracy.  Another  option  is  to  divide  the  pdf  into  a  center 
(accurate)  region  and  two  end  regions.  Separate  networks  could  be  trained  with 
overlapping  pose  angle  ranges  so  that  a  test  image  can  always  fall  into  the  center 
region  of  one  network.  A  classifier  or  clustering  layer  could  then  direct  a  test  image 
to  the  appropriate  network  (in  which  it  falls  in  the  center,  higher  accuracy  region). 

5.2.5  Leave-One-Out  Testing.  Experiments  throughout  this  research  effort 
were  performed  by  dividing  each  data  set  into  a  non-overlapping  training  set  and 
test  set.  More  accurate  results  might  be  obtained  by  using  the  leave-one-out  testing 
method.  In  this  method,  the  network  is  trained  on  all  available  exemplars  except 
one,  which  is  then  used  for  testing.  The  same  procedure  is  then  repeated,  leaving 
each  exemplar  out  in  turn.  The  average  estimation  accuracy  of  all  the  leave-one-out 
trials  could  provide  a  better  measure  of  the  true  network  estimation  ability. 
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Appendix  A:  SAR  Two-Degree-of-Freedom  Code 


This  appendix  contains  the  MATLAB  code  used  to  train  and  test  a  two  degree-of- 
freedom  pose  estimation  network  using  the  mutual  information  method.  Due  to  space 
limitations,  the  other  programs  used  to  conduct  the  experiments  in  this  thesis  are  not 
included  here. 

Questions  regarding  the  code  and  information  on  obtaining  electronic  copies  of 
any  of  the  programs  may  be  directed  to  Andrew.Leam@.sensors.WDafb.afmi1  or 
Louis.Tamburino@sensors.wDafb.af.mil.  In  the  event  these  addresses  change  over  the 
course  of  time,  you  may  contact  Captain  Learn  at  the  permanent  address  listed  in  the 
Vita. 


A.  1  Mutual  Information  Network  Training 


%  FILE 
% 

%  TYPE 

Q, 

O 

%  AUTHOR 
% 

% 

a 

o 

% 

% 


t rain_SAR_2  DOF . m 
Matlab  program 

Original  1-DOF  program  done  in  PV-Wave  by  Dongxin  Xu,  Computational 
NeuroEngineering  Lab,  Univ  of  Florida.  Copy  of  original  obtained 
by  Capt  Andrew  Learn  on  24  April  1998.  Translated  to  Matlab  and 
modified  extensively  by  Capt  Learn  for  thesis  research  at  the 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 


%  PURPOSE:  Trains  a  network  to  estimate  pose  using  Mutual  Information  method 
%  using  SAR  signatures  from  the  MSTAR  dataset.  Estimates  both 

%  azimuth  and  elevation  of  targets. 

% 


%  PARAMETERS:  No  external  arguments.  Set  parameters  below. 

% 

%  NOTES  :  -  Requires  data  to  be  preprocessed  by  the  set_data  MATLAB  program. 
%  -  Uses  Matlab  function  files  pose_prepare .m  and  plot_point_force .m 

%  -  This  program  modified  from  the  train  SAR  program.  “ 

9-  — 

%  LAST  MODIFIED  :  9  Jan  99 


%  SET  CONSTANTS 


%Set  debug  flag  for  displaying  debug  plots  and  variable  info  (l=on,  0=off) 

debug  -  0 ; 

%Set  a  target  grayscale  colormap:  Pixelvalue=0  =>  white;  Pixelvalue=255  =>  black 
maprange  =  0  :  255; 
maprange  =  maprange  /  255; 
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target_graymap  ==  [maprange*  maprange’  maprange’]; 


% !  ! 1 ! ! I  !  !  !  !  !  1  !  !  !  !  !  !  SET  CONTROL  PARAMETERS  I !!!!!  1  !!!!!!!!  1  !!  1  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  ! 

%!!CHOOSE  FILE  NAME  FOR  SAVING  TRAINED  NETWORK  AT  BOTTOM  OF  PROGRAM!! 

%Choose  how  many  different  targets  the  network  will  be  trained  for 
num_targets  =3; 

%Choose  file  names  of  training  data  to  be  read 
%traindata_filename (1, : )  =  * SARdata/t72_s7_17deg_train. dat  *; 
%traindata__filename (1, : )  =  * SARdata/t72_132_17deg_train. dat 
%traindata_filename (1, : )  =  * SARdata/t72_812_17deg_train. dat 
%traindata_filename (2, : )  * SARdata/bmp2_c21_17deg_train. dat 

%traindata_filename (1, : )  =  ’ SARdata/bmp2_9563_17deg__train. dat ’ ; 
%traindata_filename (1, : )  =  ’SARdata/bmp2_9566_17deg_train.dat*; 
%traindata_filename (3, : )  =  ’ SARdata/btr70_c71_17deg_train. dat ’ ; 

traindata_filename (1, :)  =  * SARdata/2sl_15deg_train. dat 
traindata_filename (2, : )  =  * SARdata/2sl_30deg_train.dat  *; 
traindata_filename (3, : )  =  * SARdat a /2s l_45deg_train.dat 

%Convert  the  name  matrix  to  a  cell  array  {removes  blank  spaces) 
traindata_filename  =  cellstr (traindata__filename) ; 

train_angle_range  =180;  %  range  of  training  angles 

%train_angle_range  =  360; 

use  symmetries  =  1;  %Switch  to  use  180-360  symmetrical  images 

”  %in  0-180  training  (l=on,  0=off) 

num  iterations  =  100;  %  number  of  iterations 

num__output_Jnodes  =  3; 

elev  rep  =  2;  %Representation  method  for  elevation 

“  %  2=cylinder,  3=sphere 

sigma2  aspect  =0.1;  %  variance  of  Gaussian  Window  for  angles 

sigma2~y  =0.1;  %  variance  of  Gaussian  Window  for  outputs 

step_size  =  .le-9;  %  overall  step  size 

step_size_display  =0.2;  %  adjustment  of  force  for  display  purposes 

%Calculate  readjustment  step  size: 
step__size_readjust  =  step_size  ./  step_size_display; 


%  READ  TRAINING  DATA  FROM  FILE 

for  filenum  =  1  :  num_targets 

clear  images  aspect  elevation; 

%  Open  training  data  file 

fid_train  =  f open (char (traindata_filename (filenum) ) ,  ’rb’,  *ieee-be’); 

disp(fid_train) ; 

%  Read  the  number  of  images  in  the  training  file 

num_training_images  =  fread{fid_train,  1,  *ushort’); 

%  Loop  through  training  images 
disp (* Reading  training  images'); 
for  i  =  1  :  num_training_images 


%  Print  the  number  of  the  current  image  being  read 
disp( [’Image  number  =  ’  num2str (i) ] ) ; 

%  Read  the  image  into  a  variable 

images  (:,i)  fread (fid_train,  6400,  ’uchar’); 

end 

%  Similarly,  read  all  aspect  angles 
disp ( ’Reading  aspect  angles’); 
for  i  =  1  :  num_training_images 

%  Print  the  number  of  the  current  aspect  angle  being  read 
disp ([ ’Aspect  number  =  ’  num2str (i) ] ) ; 

%  Read  the  image  into  a  variable 

aspect  (i,l)  =  fread (fid_train,  1,  ’float’); 

end 

%  Similarly,  read  all  elevation  angles 
disp ( ’Reading  elevation  angles’); 
for  i  =  1  :  num_training_images 

%  Print  the  number  of  the  current  elevation  angle  being  read 
disp ([ ’Elevation  number  =  ’  num2str (i) ] ) ; 

%  Read  the  image  into  a  variable 

elevation (i, 1)  =  f read (fid_train,  1,  ’float’); 

end 

%For  multiple  targets,  use  temp  variable  to  accumulate  2nd,  3rd,  etc,  targets 
if  filenum  ===  1 

terap_images  =  images; 
temp_aspect  =  aspect; 
temp_elevation  =  elevation; 
else 

temp_images  =  [temp_images  images]; 
temp_aspect  =  [temp_aspect  ;  aspect] ; 
temp_elevation  -  [temp_elevation  ;  elevation] ; 

end 

%  Close  training  data  file 
fclose(fid  train); 


end 

%Rename  variables  to  include  multiple  targets 
images  =  temp_images; 
aspect  -  temp_aspect; 
elevation  =  temp^elevation; 

num__training_images  =  length  (aspect)  ; 


%  Sort  images  in  order  of  aspect  angle,  discard  images  >  180  deg  if  necessary 


%Sort  aspect  angles  in  ascending  order 
[aspect,  index]  =  sort (aspect ) ; 

%Rearrange  images  in  order  of  increasing  aspect  angle 
images  =  images ( : , index) ; 
elevation  =  elevation (index) ; 

%If  training  only  on  0..180  degree  aspect  angles,  do  the  following 
if  train__angle_range  ==  180 

if  us e__symme tries  ==  0  %Use  only  0-180  degree  images 
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%Find  the  last  image  less  than  or  equal  to  180  deg  aspect  angle 
last_image  =  1; 

for  i  =  1  ;  num_training_images, 
if  aspect  (i)  <==  180 
last_image  =  i; 

end 

end 

%Discard  angles/images  greater  than  180  deg  (data  file  contains  0-360  deg) 
aspect  =  aspect (1 : las t_image) ; 
elevation  =  elevation (1 : last_image) ; 
images  =  images ( : ,  1 : last_image) ; 

elseif  use_syinmetries  ==  1  %Use  180-360  images  as  second  set  of  0-180 

%Take  aspects  mod  180  to  convert  180-360  images  to  0-180 
aspect  =  mod (aspect,  180); 

%Resort  by  aspect 
[aspect,  index]  =  sort (aspect) ; 
elevation  =  elevation (index) ; 
images  =  images ( : , index) ; 

end 

% Double  the  training  angles  to  create  a  circle  for  output 
aspect  =  aspect  .*  2; 

end 

%Get  size  parameters  of  images  matrix:  use  to  set  appropriate  variables 
num_input_nodes  =  size (images, 1) ;  %number  of  pixels  per  image 

num_training_images  =  size (images, 2) ;  %number  of  images 


%  Prepare -4  display  windows 


%Position  vector  =  [xposition  yposition  width  height] 

%Figure  1  displays  the  training  images 
figure (1); 

set  (1, ’position’ ,  [0  20  550  600]);  • 

%Figure  2  displays  the  current  network  outputs  and  mutual  information  forces 
figure (2); 

set (2, ’position’ , [600  550  450  400]); 

set (2, ’PaperPosition’ , [1  1  4  4]);  %Ensures  square  output  to  JPEG 

%Figure  3  shows  just  the  current  network  outputs  (for  a  cleaner  view) 
figure (3); 

set  (3,  ’position’ ,  [300  650  290  250]); 

%Figure  4  shows  a  visual  of  the  current  network  weights  and  delta  weights 
figure (4 ) ; 

set (4, ’position’ , [0  650  290  250]); 


%  Display  training  images 

%This  displays  only  56  of  the  training  images.  It  selects  samples  evenly  from 
%throughout  the  training  angles,  just  to  give  a  visual  of  the  training  range. 

%Set  current  window  and  colormap 
figure (1) ; 

colormap (target_graymap) ; 
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%Start  image  count  at  0 
count  =  0; 

%Choose  the  index  interval  between  images  to  be  displayed 
index__step  =  num_training_images  ./  56; 

%If  fewer  than  56  training  images,  show  them  all 
if  num__training_images  <56 

for  i  -  1  :  num_training_images 

% Change  image  from  column  vector  to  matrix 
target  =  reshape (images (:, i) ,  80,80); 

%Plot  image 
subplot (8, 7, i) ; 
image (target) ; 
axis ( *off ’ ) ; 

end 

%If  more  than  56  training  images,  show  a  sample  of  them 
else 

for  i  ==  1  :  56, 

%Choose  index  of  image  to  plot 
image_index  =  floor (index_step  .*  i); 

%Change  image  from  column  vector  to  matrix 
target  =  reshape ( images (:, image_index) ,  80,80); 

%Plot  image 
subplot  (8, 7, i) ; 
image (target) ; 
axis ( *  off’ ) ; 

end 

end 

_ _ _ 

%  Rename  variables  in  network  terms,  for  ease  of  use  in  following  equations 

Dx  =  num_input__nodes;  %  Number  of  input  nodes  to  neural  net 

Dy  =  num_output_nodes;  %  Number  of  output  nodes  from  neural  net 

Ny  =  num_training_images;  %  Number  of  training  images  presented  to  network 


%  Initialize  the  network 

%Randomly  initialize  weight  matrix  [2  x  6400]  with  normal  distribution 
weights  =  randn(Dy,  Dx)  ,*  1.0e'’5; 
weights (3, 1 : Dx)  =  rand(l,Dx)  .*  le-4; 

%  Calculate  entropy  of  angles 


%iyierge  aspect  and  elevation  into  single  variable  "pose",  where  columnl  =  aspect 
%and  column2  =  elevation, 
pose  =  [aspect  elevation] ; 

%Call  function  pose_prepare  to  create  potential  fields  for  training  angles 
[Pasp,  Paij,  Pai,  pose_points]  =  pose_prepare (pose,  sigma2_aspect ,  Dy, 
elev_rep) ; 

%Divide  marginal  potential  for  each  point  by  number  of  points  (images) 

Pai  =  Pai  ./  Ny;  %  just  for  mean-squared  difference  criterion 

%Divide  total  aspect  marginal  potential  by  number  of  points  (images)  squared 
Pasp  =  Pasp/ (Ny  2);  %  just  for  mean-squared  difference  criterion 
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%Create  factor  for  use  in  generating  forces? 
temp  =  Pai; 
for  i  =  2  :  Ny 

temp  ==  [temp  ;  Pai]  ; 

end 

factor  =  temp  +  temp*  -  Paij  -  Pasp;  %  just  for  mean-squared  difference 
criterion 

IDisplay  factor 
if  debug  ==  1 
figure; 

surf (aspect,  aspect,  factor); 

title (* Factor :  passed  to  mutual_info_force * ) ; 

disp(*Hit  enter  to  continue*); 

pause ; 

end 


%  Perform  training  iterations 


%Initialize  movie 
if  debug  ==  1 
figure (2) ; 

axis([“1.5  1.5  -1.5  1.5]); 
train__movie  =  moviein  (num^iterations)  ; 

end 

for  iter  =  1  :  num_iterations, 

%Multiply  weights  times  images  to  get  linear  projection  for  every  image 
% [3x6400]  X  [6400xN]  =  [3xN]  =>  y  is  a  set  of  3-element  column  vectors 
y  =  weights  *  images; 

%Find  mutual  information  force 

[force,  Jt]  =  mutual_inf offeree (Paij ,  Pai,  Pasp,  factor,  y,  Dy,  Ny,  ... 
sigma2_y,  aspect) ; 

%Adjust  forces  for  display  purposes 
force  -  force  .*  step_size_display; 

%Record  mutual  information  criterion:  I  =  f(y,a) 

J(iter)  =  Jt; 

%Calculate  changes  to  weights 

dw  -  (step_size_readjust  .*  force)  *  images*; 

%Display  plots 

nil_return  =  plot_point_f orce (  y,  Dy,  Ny,  force,  weights,  dw) ; 

%Capture  movie  frame 
figure (2 ) ; 

train_movie ( : , iter)  =  getframe; 

%Change  weights 
weights  =  weights  +  dw; 

disp ([' Iteration  =  *  num2str (iter) ] ) ; 

disp([*  J  =  *  num2str ( J (iter) ) ] ) ; 

disp([*  Min  w  -  *  num2str (min (min (weights) ))]) ; 

disp([*  Max  w  =  *  n\am2str  (max  (max  (weights)  ))])  ; 

disp([*  Min  dw  =  *  num2str (min (min (dw) ) ) ] ) ; 

disp([*  Max  dw  =  *  num2str (max (max (dw) ) ) ] ) ; 

disp([*  Step  size  =  *  num2str  (step__size)  ]  )  ; 

end 

nil_return  =  plot_point_force (  y,  Dy,  Ny,  force,  weights,  dw) ; 


%!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  SAVE  TRAINED  NETWORK  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

%Calculate  final  network  output  values  for  all  training  images 
y_train  =  weights  *  images; 

%Choose  file  name  for  saving  trained  network 

save  SARnetworks/mi_lin_2sl_180_net_cyl2  weights  y_train  pose  sigma2_y 
sigma2_aspect  pose_points  train_angle_range; 


% 


%  FILE  :  pose_prepare.m 
% 

%  TYPE  :  MATLAB  function 


%  AUTHOR  : 
% 

% 

%■ 

% 

% 

%  PURPOSE: 


Original  1-DOF  program  done  in  PV-Wave  by  Dongxin  Xu,  Computational 
NeuroEngineering  Lab,  Univ  of  Florida.  Copy  of  original  obtained 
by  Capt  Andrew  Learn  on  24  April  1998.  Translated  to  Matlab  and 
modified  extensively  by  Capt  Learn  for  thesis  research  at  the 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 

Function  for  pose  estimation  by  quadratic  mutual  information. 
Prepares  the  data  for  the  forces  from  partial  marginal  potential 
and  overall  space  potential. 


%  INPUTS: 

%  -  pose 

%  -  sigma2_pose 

% 

%  -  Dy 

%  ~  elev_rep 

% 

% 

% 

9- 

"o 

% 

%  OUTPUTS: 

%  -  pose_points 

% 

% 

%  -  Pij 

%  -  Pi 

%  -  Pa 


Pose  angles  of  the  training  data 
Variance  of  the  Gaussian  Parzen  window  in  the 
space  for  the  pose  angle 
Number  of  network  outputs  (2  or  3) 

Elevation  representation 

0  =  none  (azimuth  estimation  only,  2  network  outputs) 

-  1  =  concentric  circles  (2  network  outputs) 

-  2  =  cylinder  (3  network  outputs) 

-  3  =  sphere  (3  network  outputs) 


A  set  of  col\amn  vectors  giving  (yl,y2,  and  maybe  y3) 
coordinates  on  the  2-d  unit  circle  (or  cylinder) 
corresponding  to  each  pose  angle 
Potential  between  each  pair  of  data  points 
Pose  marginal  potential  for  each  data  point 
Total  pose  marginal  potential 


%  NOTES  :  This  function  has  been  made  generic  for  use  with  one,  two  or 
%  three  network  output  nodes . 

% 

%  LAST  MODIFIED  :  11  Jan  99 


% 

% 


function [Pa,  Pij,  Pi,  pose_points] =pose_prepare  (pose,  sigma2_pose,  Dy, 
elev_rep) 

%Set  display  flag  (1  =  on,  0  =  off)  for  displaying  plots  and  variable  info 
debug  =  0; 

%Find  number  of  pose  angles  (number  of  points  to  be  found  on  2-D  unit  cylinder) 
num_points  =  size  (  pose,  1  ); 
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%Extract  azimuth  (aspect)  angles  and  convert  degrees  to  radians 
aspect_radians  =  pose(:,l)*  .*  pi  ./  180; 

%Create  pose_points,  whose  first  2  elements  give  (x,y)  coordinates  of  each 
%  aspect  on  the  2-D  unit  circle  in  column  vector  format. 
pose_points (1, : )  =  cos (  aspect_radians  ); 
pose_points (2, : )  =  sin(  aspect_radians  ); 

%If  only  using  one  output  node  (Dy=l),  revise  pose_points  to  1-D,  range  0-1 
if  Dy  ==  1 

clear  pose_points; 
pose_points  =  pose(:,l)*  ./  90; 

end 


%Extract  elevation  angles  and  create  point  in  2-D  or  3-D  space  according 
%to  the  method  of  elevation  representation 
if  (Dy  ==  2)  &  (elev_rep  ==  1)  %Concentric  circles 

%Make  each  circle  at  radius  elevation/10  (el=10  deg  at  r=l, 

%el=20  deg  at  r=2^  etc.) 
for  i  —  1  :  length (pose) 

pose_points ( : , i)  =  pose_points ( : , i)  .*  (pose(i,2)  ./  10); 
end 


elseif  Dy  =-  3 

if  elev_rep  ==  2  %Cylinder 

%Make  each  circle  at  height  elev/10-1.5.  (el=15  deg  at  h=0, 

%el=30  deg  at  h=1.5,  el=45  deg  at  h=3.0) 
pose_points (3, : )  =  (pose(:,2)’  ./  10)  -  1.5; 
elseif  elev_rep  ==  3  %Sphere 

%  NOT  IMPLEMENTED 


end 


end 


%Calculate  and  display  entire  probability  density  for  pose  points 
%  Will  overlap  elevations  if  multiple  elevations  (Dy==3)  are  used, 
if  debug  ==  1 
if  Dy  >  1 

% [x, y] =meshgrid (-1 .5; .05:1.5)  ; 

[x, y] =meshgrid (-5 . 5 : .2:5.5)  ; 

pdf  ^  exp(- ( (x-pose__points  (1, 1) )  .  ^2+ (y-pose_points  (2, 1) )  .  ^2) 

. /sigma2_pose) . /num_points; 

figure (5) ; 

set (5, ’position* , [0  40  450  400] , ’ PaperPosition * , [ 1  1  3.5  3] ) ; 
colormap (gray) ; 
mesh (x^  y^ pdf ) ; 
xlabel(’tl’) ;  ylabel ( ’ t2 ’ ) ; 

%axis([-1.5  1.5  -1.5  1.5  0  .02]); 

axis([-5.5  5.5  -5.5  5.5  0  .02]); 

caxis ( [0  100] ) ; 

pdf  =  pdf  .*  num_points; 

pause; 

for  k  =  2  :  num_points 

pdf  =  pdf  +  exp  (- (  (x-pose_points  (1,  k)  )  .  ^^2+ (y-pose_points  (2,  k)  )  .  ^2)  .  . 

.  /sigma2__pose)  ; 

end 

pdf  =  pdf  ./  num__points; 
mesh (x, y, pdf) ; 

%axis([-1.5  1.5  -1.5  1.5  0  .08]); 
axis([-5.5  5.5  -5.5  5.5  0  .08]); 
caxis  (  [0  100] ) ; 
xlabel(’tl’) ;  ylabel ( ’ t2 ’ ) ; 
elseif  Dy  ==  1 

X  =  [-1  :  .01  :  2]  ; 
pdf  =  zeros (size (x) ) ; 
for  k  =  1  :  num_points 

pdf  =  pdf  +  exp  (- (  (  (x-pose__points  (k)  )  .  ^^2)  )  . /sigma2_pose)  ; 

end 
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pdf  =  pdf  ./  num_points; 

figure(5); 

plot (x,pdf ) ; 

xlabel ( *  t ’ ) ;  ylabel { ’ Probability ' ) ; 
end 
end 

%Create  a  3-D  difference  matrix  (Dy  x  num_points  x  num_points),  which  calculates 
%the  difference  between  each  training  point  &  every  other  training  point 

%Expand  pose_points  into  matrices  of  size  [Dy  x  num_points  x  num_points] 
for  k  =  1  :  num_points 

a_i(:,:,k)  =  pose_points; 

a_j{:,k, :)  =  reshape {pose_points,  Dy, 1, num_points) ; 

end 

if  Dy  =-  1 

a_j  =  aj’; 

=  reshape (a_j,  Dy,  num_points,  num_points) ; 

end 

%Calculate  difference  between  each  pair  of  points 
diff  =  a_j  - 

%Calculate  potential  between  each  pair  of  points  using  a  Gaussian  based 
%on  sum  squared  difference 

Pij  =  exp(  - (sum( (diff . ^2) , 1) )  ./  (4  sigma2_pose)  ); 

%Reshape  back  to  2  dimensions 
Pij  =  reshape(Pij,  num_points,  num_points) ; 

%Calculate  marginal  potential  for  each  point 
Pi  =  sum  (Pij  )  ; 


%Calculate  total  pose  marginal  potential 
Pa  =  sum(Pi); 

%Display  debug  information 
if  debug  ==  1 

%Plot  potentials  and  marginal  potentials 
disp(’Hit  Enter  to  see  potential  between  all  pairs  of  aspect  points’); 
pause; 
figure  (5) ; 
colormap (cool) ; 
surf (Pij ) ; 

xlabel ( ’ Pose  number ’ ) ; 
ylabel (’Pose  number’); 

title (’ Potential  Between  All  Pairs  of  Poses’); 

disp(’Hit  Enter  to  see  the  marginal  potential  for  each  pose  angle’); 

pause; 

plot (Pi) ; 

%axis ( [0  360  0  12]  )  ; 
xlabel (’Pose  number’); 

title ( ’Marginal  Potential  for  All  Poses’); 
disp(’Hit  Enter  to  continue’); 
pause; 
close (5) ; 

end 

return 
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% 

%  FILE  :  plot_point_force.m 
% 

%  TYPE  :  MATLAB  function 
% 

%  AUTHOR  :  Original  1-DOF  program  done  in  PV-Wave  by  Dongxin  Xu,  Computational 
%  NeuroEngineering  Lab,  Univ  of  Florida.  Copy  of  original  obtained 

%  by  Capt  Andrew  Learn  on  24  April  1998.  Translated  to  Matlab  and 

%  modified  extensively  by  Capt  Learn  for  thesis  research  at  the 

%  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 


%  PURPOSE  :  Function  to  plot  the  current  network  outputs  and  the  forces  being 
%  exerted  on  those  points  for  each  iteration  of  pose  estimation 

%  training. 

% 

%  INPUTS: 

%  -  y 

% 

%  “  Dy 

%  -  Ny 

%  -  force 

%  -  w 

%  -  dw 

9. 

%  OUTPUTS: 

%  -  nil_return  :  dummy  variable 

% 

%  NOTES  :  This  function  has  been  made  generic  for  use  for  either  HRR  or  SAR, 

%  and  for  either  two  or  three  network  output  nodes. 

% 

%  LAST  MODIFIED  :  29  Dec  98 

Q, 

*0 


:  Set  of  2  or  3-element  column  vectors  with  output  node  values 
for  each  image 

:  Number  of  output  nodes  (2  or  3) 

:  Number  of  training  images 

:  Mutual  information  force  (2  or  3-element  vector) 

:  Network  weights 

:  Change  in  weights  for  the  current  iteration 


function  nil_return  =  plot_point_force  (y,  Dy,  Ny,  force,  w,  dw) 

%  Set  a  target  grayscale  colormap:  Pixelvalue=0  =>  white;  Pixelvalue=255  => 

black 

maprange  =  0  :  255; 

maprange  =  maprange  /  255; 

target_graymap  =  [maprange*  maprange*  maprange*]; 

%Select  display  routines  {1=SAR,  2=HRR) 

SAR_or_HRR  =1; 

%Set  display  switches  (1  =  on,  0  =  off) 
show2  =  1;  %Network  outputs  with  forces 

show3  =  1;  %Network  outputs  without  forces 

show4  =  1;  %Network  weights  and  delta  weights 

%Calculate  new  coordinates  dictated  by  mutual  information  force 
delta  =  y  +  force; 
deltal  -  [y(l,:)  ;  delta (1,:)]; 
delta2  =  [y(2,:)  ;  delta(2,:)]; 
if  Dy  --  3 

delta3  =  [y(3,:)  ;  delta (3,:)]; 

end 

%  Figure  2:  Plot  current  network  output  values  and  forces 

if  show2  ^=1 
figure (2 ) ; 

if  Dy  ==  2 
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c\o  oP  cAO 


%Plot  output  points 

plot  (y(l,:),  y(2,:),  *ko*); 

if  SAR_or_HRR  ==  1 

axis ([”7  7  “7  7]);  %Large  viewing  area  for  SAR 
else 

axis  ([-1.5  1.5  -1.5  1.5] >;  %Smaller  viewing  area  for  HRR 

end 

hold  on; 

%Make  beginning  and  end  of  circle  different  color 

plot  (y(l,l:5),  y{2,l;5),  ’go*); 

plot  (y (l,Ny-4:Ny) ,  y {2,Ny-4 :Ny) ,  *ro’); 

%Plot  forces  acting  on  each  point 
line(deltal,  delta2,  ’color*,  *c’); 

%Label  axes 
xlabel ( *yl’ ) ; 
ylabel(*y2*); 

elseif  Dy  ~  3 

%Plot  output  points 

plots  (y(l,:),  y(2,:),  y(3,:),  ’mo*); 
axis ([-3  3  -3  3  -3  6]); 
hold  on; 
grid  on; 

%Make  beginning  and  end  of  circle  different  color 

plots  (y(l,l:5),  y(2,l:5),  y(3,l:5),  *go*); 

plots  (y (l,Ny-4 :Ny) ,  y (2,Ny-4 :Ny) ,  y (3,Ny-4 :Ny) ,  *ro*); 

%Plot  forces  acting  on  each  point 

line(deltal,  delta2,  deltas,  ’color’,  ’c’);  ^ 

end 

grid  on; 

%axis  equal; 
hold  off; 

end 


Figure  3:  Show  network  outputs  without  forces  for  a  clearer  view 


if  shows  ==  1 
figure (3) ; 

if  Dy  ==  2 

plot (y (1, : ) ,  y (2, ; ) ,  ’ko’ ) ; 
hold  on; 

plot  (y(l,l:5),  y{2,l:5),  ’go’); 
plot  (y (l,Ny-4:Ny) ,  y (2,Ny-4 :Ny) ,  ’ro’); 

elseif  Dy  ==  3 

plot3(y{l, :),  y(2,:),  y{3,:),  ’ko’); 
hold  on; 

plots  (y(l,l:5),  y{2,l:5),  y(3,l:5),  ’go’); 

plots  (y(l,Ny-4;Ny) ,  y {2,Ny-4 :Ny) ,  y (3,Ny-4 :Ny) ,  ’ro’); 

end 

grid  on; 
axis  equal; 
hold  off; 

end 


%  Figure  4:  Show  network  weights  and  delta  weights  at  each  iteration 
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if  show4  ==  1 
figure{4); 

wmin  =  min  (min  (w)  ) ; 
v/max  =  max  (max  (w) ) ; 
dwmin  ==  min  (min  (dw)  )  ; 
dwmax  =  max  (max  (dw)  )  ; 

if  Dy  ==  2 

if  SAR_or_HRR  ==  1  %Display  weights  for  SAR  training 
colormap  (target_graymap)  ; 

%Reshape  weights  into  an  80x80  image  and  shift  them  to  a  255-grayscale 

wl  =  (reshape (w(l, :), 80, 80)  -  wmin  )  255  ./  (wmax-wmin) ; 

w2  =  (reshape (w(2, :), 80, 80)  -  wmin  )  .*  255  ./  (wmax-wmin); 

dwl  =  (reshape(dw(l, :) ,80,80)  -  dwmin  )  255  ./  (dwmax-dwmin) ; 

dw2  =  (reshape (dw (2, :) ,80,80)  -  dwmin  )  .*  255  ./  (dwmax-dwmin); 

subplot (2,2,1); 
image (wl); 
subplot  (2,2,2); 
image  (w2)  ; 

subplot (2,2,3); 
image  (dwl)  ; 
subplot (2,2,4); 
image  (dw2); 

elseif  SAR_or_HRR  ===  2  %Display  weights  for  HRR  training 

subplot (2, 1, 1) ; 
plot (w(l, : ) ) ; 


subplot  (2,1,2)  ; 
plot (w (2, : ) ) ; 

end 

elseif  Dy  ==  3 

if  SAR_or_HRR  ==  1  %Display  weights  for  SAR  training 
colormap  (target__graymap); 


%Reshape  weights  into  an  80x80  image  and  shift  them  to  a  255-grayscale 


wl  = 

(reshape (w (1, : ) 

,80,80)  - 

wmin  )  . 

* 

255  ./  (wmax-dwmin) ; 

w2  = 

(reshape (w (2, : ) 

,80,80)  - 

wmin  )  . 

★ 

255  ./  (wmax-dwmin); 

w3  = 

(reshape (w (3, : ) 

,80,80)  - 

wmin  )  . 

* 

255  ./  (wmax-dwmin); 

dwl  ~ 

(reshape (dw (1, 

:),80,80) 

-  dwmin 

) 

.*  255  ./  (dwmax-dwmin); 

dw2  = 

(reshape (dw (2, 

:),80,80) 

-  dwmin 

) 

.*  255  ./  (dwmax-dwmin); 

dw3  = 

(reshape (dw (3, 

:),80,80) 

-  dwmin 

) 

.*  255  ./  (dwmax-dwmin); 

subplot (2,3,1); 
image (wl) ; 
subplot (2,3,2)  ; 
image  (w2)  ; 
subplot (2,3,3) ; 
image  (w3)  ; 


subplot (2,3,4)  ; 
image  (dwl); 
subplot (2,3,5); 
image  (dw2)  ; 
subplot (2,3,6); 
image  (dw3); 

elseif  SAR__or_HRR  ==  2  %Display  weights  for  HRR  training 
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subplot (3,1^1) ; 
plot {w(l, : ) ) ; 
subplot  (3,1,2) ; 
plot {w(2, : ) ) ; 
subplot (3,1,3) ; 
plot (w(3, : ) ) ; 


end 

end 

%axis  equal; 


end 

nil__return  =  0; 
return; 


A. 2  Mutual  Information  Network  Testing 


%.  FILE  : 

Q, 

O 

%  TYPE  : 

a 

o 

%  AUTHOR  : 
% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

%  PURPOSE: 
% 

% 


t  e  s  t_S  AR__2  DOF .  m 
Matlab  program 

Original  1-DOF  program  done  in  PV-Wave  by  Dongxin  Xu,  Computational 
NeuroEngineering  Lab,  Univ  of  Florida.  Copy  of  original  obtained 
by  Capt  Andrew  Learn  on  24  April  1998.  Translated  to  Matlab  and 
modified  extensively  by  Capt  Learn  for  thesis  research  at  the 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 

Tests  pose  estimation  using  the  Mutual  Information  (MI)  method 
for  SAR  ground  targets  from  the  MSTAR  dataset.  Predicts  both 
azimuth  and  elevation  of  test  targets. 


%  PARAMETERS:  No  external  argiiments.  Set  parameters  below. 
% 

%  NOTES  : 

% 

%  LAST  MODIFIED  :  25  Jan  99 

% 


%!!!!!!!!!!!!!!]!!!  SET  CONTROL  PARAMETERS  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


%  Set  debug  flag  for  debug  comments /figures  (l=on,  0=off) 
debug  =0; 

%  Set  elev  representation  (O=none/1DOF;  l=conc  circles/2DOF;  2=cylinder/2DOF) 
elev_rep  =2; 

%  Choose  file  name  of  trained  network  to  be  used;  Load  trained  network 

%load  SARnetworks/mi_lin_2sl_180_net_cyl; 
load  SARnetworks/mi_lin_2sl_180_net_cyl2; 

% 1 oad  S ARne two r ks /ms e_l in_2 do f _2  s 1_1 8  0_ne t_cy 1 ; 

%When  testing  on  MSE-trained  networks,  uncomment  the  following  2  lines: 
%pose  =  [aspect  elevation] ; 

%pose_points  =  aspect_points; 
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o¥>  o\o  cAP 


%Choose  how  many  different  files  each  test  target  has 
num_targets  =3; 

IChoose  file  names  of  testing  data  to  be  read 

testdata_filename (1, :)  =  * SARdata/zsu234_15deg_test . dat 
testdata_f ilename (2, : )  =  * SARdata/zsu234_30deg_test . dat  *; 
testdata_filename (3, : )  =  ’ SARdata/zsu234_45deg_test . dat  *; 

%  Choose  range  of  angles  to  be  tested 
test_angle_range  =360; 

%  Set  a  target  grayscale  colormap:  Pixelvalue=0  =>white;  Pixelvalue=255  =>black 
maprange  =  0  :  255; 
maprange  =  maprange  /  255;  ' 

target_graymap  =  [maprange*  maprange*  maprange*]; 

%  Use  elevation  representation  to  set  number  of  output  nodes  from  network 
if  elev_rep  <=  1 
Dy  =  2; 

elseif  elev_rep  ==  2 
Dy  =  3; 

end 


READ  TESTING  DATA  FROM  FILE 


%Convert  the  name  matrix  to  a  cell  array  (removes  blank  spaces) 
testdata_filename  =  cellstr {testdata_filename) ; 

for  filenum  =  1  :  num_targets 

clear  images  aspect__true  elevation_true; 

%  Open  testing  data  file 

fid_test  =  fopen (char (testdata_filename (filenum) ) ,  *rb*,  *ieee“be*); 
disp  (fid__test)  ; 

%  Read  the  number  of  images  in  the  testing  file 
N_test  =  fread(fid_test,  1,  ’ushort*); 

%  Loop  through  testing  images 
disp (* Reading  testing  images*); 
for  i  =  1  :  N_test 

%  Print  the  number  of  the  current  image  being  read 
disp ([’Image  number  =  *  num2str (i) ] ) ; 

%  Read  the  image  into  a  variable 

images  (:,i)  =  f read (fid_test,  6400,  ’uchar*); 

end 

%  Similarly,  read  all  aspect  angles 
disp (* Reading  aspect  angles’); 
for  i  =  1  :  N_test 

%  Print  the  number  of  the  current  aspect  angle  being  read 
disp  ([ ’Aspect  nximber  =  *  num2str  (i)  ]  )  ; 

%  Read  the  image  into  a  variable 

aspect_true (i, 1)  =  fread (f id_test,  1,  ’float*); 

end 

%  Similarly,  read  all  elevation  angles 
disp ( ’Reading  elevation  angles’); 
for  i  =  1  :  N  test 
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%  Print  the  nninber  of  the  current  elevation  angle  being  read 
disp( [ ^Elevation  number  =  ’  num2str (i) ] ) ; 

%  Read  the  image  into  a  variable 

elevation_true (i, 1)  =  f read (fid_test,  1,  ’float*); 

end 

%For  multiple  files,  use  temp  variable  to  accumulate  additional  images 
if  filenum  ==  1 

temp_images  =  images; 
temp_aspect_true  -  aspect_true; 
temp_elevation_true  =  elevation_true; 
else 

temp_images  =  [temp_images  images]  ; 

temp_aspect_true  =  [temp_aspect_true  ;  aspect_true]; 
temp_elevation_true  =  [temp_elevation_true  ;  elevation_true] ; 
end 

%  Close  testing  data  file 
f close (fid_test) ; 

end 

%Rename  variables  to  include  multiple  targets 
images  =  temp_images; 
aspect_true  =  temp_aspect_true; 
elevation_true  =  temp_elevation_true; 

N_test  =  length (aspect_t rue) ; 

%  If  testing  on  360  degrees  but  network  was  trained  on  180,  do  mod  on  angles 


if  (test_angle_range  “  360)  &  {train_angle_range  ===  180) 
aspect_true  =  mod  (aspect_true,  180) ; 

end 

%  Calculate  the  output  of  the  network  for  all  test  images 


y_test  =  simul in (images,  weights); 

%Calculate  number  of  training  images  for  later  use 
N__train  =  size  (y__t rain,  2)  ; 


%  Prepare  6  display  windows 


%Position  vector  =  [xposition  yposition  width  height] 

%Figure  1  displays  trained  vs.  test  network  outputs 
figure (1) ; 

set (1, *position* , [720  450  400  450]); 

% Figure  2  displays  network  weights 
figure (2) ; 

set (2, ’position* , [720  200  450  200]); 

%Figure  3  shows  training  network  outputs 
figure (3) ; 

set (3, ’position *, [0  500  370  330]); 


%Figure  4  shows  testing  images 
figure (4); 

set (4 , ’position* , [0  30  450  500]); 
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%Figure  5  shows  true  azimuth  vs.  estimate 
figure (5) ; 

set (5, ’position* , [380  500  330  330]); 

%Figure  6  shows  true  elevation  vs.  estimate 
if  elev_rep  ==  2 
figure (6) ; 

set ( 6, ’position’ , [380  50  400  250]); 

end 

%  Display  network  weights 


.figure(2); 

set (2, ’ PaperPosition’ , [ . 25  1  7  3]);  %Ensures  proper  dimensions  for  printing 
colormap(target_graymap) ; 

wmax  =  max  (max  (weights)  )  ; 
wmin  =  min (min (weights) ) ; 

wl  =  (reshape (weights (1, :), 80, 80)  -  wmin  )  .*  255  ./  (wmax  -  wmin) ; 

w2  =  (reshape (weights (2, :), 80, 80)  -  wmin  )  .*  255  ./  (wmax  -  wmin); 

w3  =  (reshape  (weights  (3,  :),  80, 80)  -  wmin  )  .*  255  ./  (wmax  --  wmin); 

subplot  (1,3,1) ; 
image  (wl)  ; 

title ( ’Weights  to  Output  yl ’ ) 

subplot  (1,3,2); 
image  (w2); 

title ( ’Weights  to  Output  y2 ’ ) 

subplot(l,3,3); 
image  (w3); 

title  ( ’-Weights  to  Output  y3  ’ ) 


Display  training  image  network  outputs 


figure (3) ; 

%Plot  training  output  values 

plot  (pose(:,l),  y_train (1, : ) ,  ’c’); 

hold  on; 

plot  (pose(:,2),  y_train (2,  ; )  ,  ’r’); 

title (’Value  of  trained  network  outputs’); 

xlabel ( ’Aspect  Angle’); 

ylabel ( ’ Output  Value ’ ) ; 

legend (’Yl’,  ’Y2’); 

hold  off; 


%  Display  testing  vs.  training  outputs 


xmin  =  min ( 
xmax  =  max ( 
ymin  =  min  ( 
ymax  =  max  ( 
zmin  ==  min  ( 
zmax  =  max ( 


y_train (1, 
y_train (1, 
y_train (2, 
y_train (2, 
y_train (3, 
y_train (3, 


)  )  -  0.1; 
)  )  +  0.1; 
)  )  -  0.1; 
)  )  +  0.1; 
)  )  -  0.1; 
)  )  +  0.1; 


figure  (1)  ; 

set (1, ’ PaperPosition’ , [1  1  3.9  3.9]);  %Ensures  proper  dimensions  for  printing 
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%Plot  training  output  values 

plots  (y_train (1, ; ) ,  y_train (2, : ) ,  y_train (3, : ) ,  ’ko’); 
axis  (  [xmin  xmax  ymin  ymax  zmin  zmax]  )  ; 
hold  on; 

%Make  beginning  and  end  of  circle  different  color 
%plot  (y_trairi (1, 1 : 5) ,  y_train (2^ 1 : 5) ,  ’go-’); 

%plot  (y__train (l,N_t rain-4 :N_train) ,  y_train (2,N_train-4 :N_train) ,  ’ro-’); 
%Plot  testing  output  values 

%plot3  (y_test (1, 1 : 173) ,  y__test (2, 1 : 173) ,  y_test (3, 1 : 173) ,  ’k^-’); 

%plot3  (y_test (1, 174 : 360) ,  y_test {2 ^ 174 : 360 ) ,  y_test (3, 174 : 360) ,  ’ks-’); 
%plot3  (y_test (1, 361 : 560) ,  y_test (2, 361 : 560) ,  y_test (3, 361 : 560) ,  ’ kd- ’ ) ; 
plots  (y_test (1, 1 : 173) ,  y_test (2, 1 : 173) ,  y_test (3, 1 : 173) ,  ’k^-’); 
plots  (y_test (1, 174 : 358) ,  y_test (2, 174 : 358) ,  y_test (3, 174 : 358) ,  ’ks-*); 
plots  (y_test (1,361:538) ,  y_test (2, 361 : 538) ,  y_test (3, 361 : 538) ,  ’kd-’); 
legend ( ’Train’ , ’Test-15deg’ , ’Test-30deg’ , ’Test-45deg’ ,2) ; 

%Make  beginning  and  end  of  circle  different  color 
%plot  (y_test  (1, 1 :  5)  ,  y_test  (2, 1 :  5)  ,  ’g'^-’); 

%plot  (y_test (1, N_test-4 :N_test) ,  y_test (2,N_test-4 :N_test) ,  ’r^-’); 

xlabel ( ’ yl ’ ) ; 
ylabel(’y2’ ) ; 
zlabel ( ’y3' ) ; 

grid; 


%  Display  testing  images 

%This  displays  only  56  of  the  testing  images.  It  selects  samples  evenly  from 
%throughout  the  testing  angles,  just  to  give  a  visual  of  the  testing  range. 

%Set  current  window  and  colormap 
figure (4 ) ; 

colormap (target_graymap) ; 

%Choose  the  index  interval  between  images  to  be  displayed 
index_step  =  N_test  ./  56; 

%If  fewer  than  56  test  images,  show  them  all 
if  N_test  <56 

for  i  =  1  :  N_test, 

%Change  image  from  col\amn  vector  to  matrix 
target  ^  reshape (images (:, i) ,  80,80); 

%Plot  image 
subplot (8, 7, i) ; 
image (target ) ; 
axis ( ’ off  * ) ; 

end 

%If  more  than  56  test  images,  show  a  sample  of  them 
else 

for  i  -  1  :  56, 

IChoose  index  of  image  to  plot 
image_index  =  floor  (index__step  .*  i); 

%Change  image  from  column  vector  to  matrix 
target  =  reshape (images (:, image_index) ,  80,80); 

%Plot  image 
subplot (8, 7, i) ; 
image (target) ; 
axis ( ’ off ’ ) ; 

end 

end 
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%===-==-=======—================================================================ 

%  Pose  estimation 

%Set  finest  resolution  of  angle  step  to  be  used  for  pose  estimation 
angle^step  =3; 

ICreate  vector  of  angles  0-360  deg  with  this  angle  step 
angle_vector  =  0  :  angle__step  :  360; 

N_angles  =  length (angle_vector)  ; 

%Convert  degrees  to  radians 
angle_vector_radians  =  angle_vector  . *  pi  ./  180; 

%Create  angle_points  which  gives  (x,y)  coordinates  of  each  angle  on  the  2-D 
%unit  circle  in  column  vector  format, 
angle  points (1,:)  =  cos (  angle_vector_radians  ); 
angle_points (2, : )  =  sin(  angle_vector_radians  ); 

%For  2D0F,  change  angle_points  to  concentric  circle  reperesentation 
if  elev_rep  ==  2  %cylinder 

%Set  finest  resolution  of  elevation  angle  step  for  elevation  estimation 
elev_step  =  3; 

num_circles  =  floor ((45  -  15)/elev_step); 
temp_angle_points  =  [angle_points;  zeros (l,N_angles) ] ; 
temp_angle_vector  -  angle_vector; 
temp_elev_vector  =  ones (l,N_angles)  *  15; 
for  i  =  1  :  num_circles 

next_circle  =  [angle_points ;  ones(l,N_angles)*(i*elev_step)/10]; 
temp_angle_points  =  [temp_angle_points  next__circle] ; 
temp_angle_vector  ==  [temp_angle_vector  angle_vector] ; 

temple lev_vec tor  =  [temp_elev_vector  ones (l,N_angles) * (15+i*elev_step) ] ; 

end 

angle_points  =  temp_angle_points; 
angle  vector  =  temp_angle_vector; 
elev_vector  =  temp_elev_vector; 

N_angles  =  length(angle_vector); 

figure; 

plot 3 (angle_points (1, : ) ,  angle_points (2, : ) ,  angle_points (3, : ) ,  ’ko* ) ; 


end 

%Expand  angle_points  and  pose_points  (training)  into  matrices 
%of  size  [N_angles  x  N_train] 

for  i  ==  1  :  N_angles 

if  mod (i,  100)  ===0  disp(i);  end 
angle_gridl ( : , i, : )  =  pose_points; 

end 

for  i  =  1  :  N_train 

if  mod (i, 100) ==0  disp{i);  end 
angle_grid2  ( : ,  : ,  i)  =  angle__points; 

end 

%Calculate  distances:  angle_gridx  =  distance  between  x-coordinates  of 
%angles  and  aspects.  Columnl  (length=721)  of  angle_gridx  gives  x-distance 
%between  aspect  point  1  and  each  angle  point. 

angle_grid  =  angle_grid2  -  angle_gridl; 

%Note:  angle_grid  2  =  squared  DISTANCE  measure. 

%Rowl  would  be  squared  distance  between  angle  point  1  and  all  training 
%aspect  points. 

%Thus:  when  used  to  make  Gaussians  below,  it  is  equivalent  to  placing 
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%a  Gaussian  on  each  angle  point  and  measuring  the  height  of  the 
%Gaussian  at  each  training  aspect.  This  yields  a  height  vector  with 
%a  particular  shape  for  each  potential  angle  point.  With  angle  step 
%equal  to  .5,  this  yields  matrix  angle_grid  with  721  rows,  each  row 
%being  the  height  vector  which  results  from  that  particular  angle  point. 

angle_grid  =  exp{  - (sum(  (angle_grid. ^2) , 1) )  ./  (4  .*  sigma2_aspect)  ); 

%Compress  back  down  to  2  dimensions 
angle_grid  =  squeeze (angle_grid) ; 


%  Loop  through  all  test  points  and  find  the  pose  estimate 


for  i  -  1  :  N_test 

if  mod {i,  10)  ====0  disp(i);  end 

%Duplicate  the  outputs  for  the  current  test  point  N_train  times 

y_test_i  =  [ones (l,N_train) . *y_test (1, i)  ;  ones {l,N_train) . *y_test (2, i) ;  ... 
ones (l,N_train) . *y_test (3, i) ] ; 

%Calculate  the  distances  between  the  test  point  and  the  training  points 
test_distance  =  y_train  -  y_test_i; 

%Make  Gaussian;  gives  height  vector  of  Gaussian  at  each  training  point 
test_distance  =  exp (  -  sum (test_distance  2)  ,/  (sigma2_y  .*  4)); 

%Multiply  angle_grid  *  distance  to  find  the  match  vector  which  indicates 
%how  well  each  angle’s  height  vector  matches  the  test  point  height  vector. 
%The  max  of  the  match  vector  is  the  pose  estimate. 

%  [721  X  N_train]  *  [N_train  x  1]  =  [721  x  1] 

angle_match  =  angle_grid  *  test_distance ’ ; 

if  debug  ==  1 
figure (7); 

plot (test_distance) ; 

title  ([ ’Height  vector  of  test  point  ’  niim2str  (i)  ]  )  ; 
xlabel  (’Training  Point’); 

ylabel  (’Height  of  test  pt  Gaussian  measured  at  training  pts’); 
pause ( . 5) ; 

figure  (8) ; 

plot (angle_match) ; 

title ([ ’Match  vector  for  test  point  ’  num2str (i) ] ) ; 

end 

[dummy  max_index]  -  max  (angle_match)  ; 
pose_estimate  (i)  =  angle_vector  (max_index)  ; 

if  elev_rep  ==  2 

elevation_estimate (i)  =  elev_vector (max_index) ; 

end 

end 


%  Readjust  pose  estimate  if  training  was  done  just  for  0-180 

if  train_angle_range  ==  180 

pose_estimate  =  pose_estimate  ./  2; 

end 
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%  Plot  true  pose  and  pose  estimate 


figure (5); 

set (5, * PaperPosition* , [ . 25  1  7  3.5]);  %Ensures  proper  dimensions  for  printing 

index  =  [l:N_test]; 

plot (index,  aspect_true,  *ko’); 

hold  on; 

plot (index,  pose_estimate,  *kx’); 
legend (* True ’ ,  ’Estimate*,  4); 

%plot (index,  aspect_true,  ’k*); 
plot (index,  pose_estimate,  ’k’); 
xlabel (’ Image  number’); 
ylabel ( ’Azimuth’ ) ; 
grid; 

%Plot  true  elevation  vs.  estimate 
figure(6); 

set (6, ’ PaperPosition’ ,  [ . 25  1  7  3.5]);  %Ensures  proper  dimensions  for  printing 

index  =  [l:N__test]; 

plot (index,  elevation_true,  ’ko’); 

hold  on; 

plot (index,  elevation_estimate,  ’kx’); 
legend (* True ’ ,  ’Estimate ’, 4 ) ; 

%plot (index,  elevation_true,  ’k’); 
plot(index,  elevation_estimate,  ’k’); 
xlabel (’ Image  number’); 
ylabel ( ’Elevation’ ) ; 
grid; 


%  Calculate  error  statistics 

%Calculate  azimuth  errors 
errorl  =  abs (pose^estimate  -  aspect_true ’ ) ; 
if  train_angle_range  ==  180 
error2  -  abs(180  -  errorl); 
elseif  train_angle_range  ^=360 
error2  ==  abs(360  -  errorl); 

end 

error  =  min(errorl,  error2); 
error_deviation  =  std (error); 
error_max  =  max (error); 
error_mean  =  mean (error); 

disp ( [ ’Max  error  -  ’  num2str (error_max) ] ) ; 
disp([’Mean  error  =  ’  num2str (error_mean) ] ) ; 

disp([’Std  deviation  of  error  ==  ’  num2str (error_deviation) ] ) ; 

%Calculate  elevation  errors 

elevation_error  =  abs (elevation_estimate  -  elevation_true ’ ) ; 
elevation_error_deviation  =  std (elevation_error) ; 
elevation_error_max  =  max (elevation_error) ; 
elevation_error_mean  -  mean (elevation_error) ; 

disp ([’Max  elevation_error  =  ’  num2str (elevation_error_max) ] ) ; 

disp ([’Mean  elevation_error  =  ’  num2str (elevation_error_mean) ] ) ; 

disp ([’Std  deviation  of  elevation_error=’  num2str (elevation_error_deviation) ] ) ; 
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